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NEW SCHOOL ACCOUNTING PLAN 
PROVIDES COMPLETE MECHANIZATION 


Yours for the asking! A brand-new Burroughs plan that brings complete mech- 
anization to your school accounting system gives you all these benefits: greater 
productivity with less effort, improved accuracy, smoother work flow, instant 
availability of all the figure-facts you want whenever you want them. 


Designed for either numerical or descriptive identification, Burroughs’ new plan 
takes full advantage of the unparalleled speed and flexibility built into both the 
numerical and typing Sensimatics. 

Get your free copy of the plan that can give your school completely mechanized 
accounting at its fast and versatile best. It’s available at our nearby branch 
office. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 









BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC =a 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—Reg. TM's. 


(For more information, see last page) 

















Over 16 Inches Of Safe, 
Comfortable Foot Room 


In Hussey Closed Deck Roll-Out Gym Seats your feet rest on a wide, 
solid base. You have the comfort of a conventional straight chair. 
Dangerous narrow footboards and the many other hazards of open 


deck construction are eliminated. 


The completely Closed Deck prevents the loss of articles under 
the stand, reduces fire hazards, makes possible a lower insurance 


rating, and gives the spectator a complete sense of safety. 


Hussey Closed Deck Roll-Out Gym Seats are also quicker and 
easier to clean; they can be rolled back without first sweeping under 


the stand. This saves time and means reduced janitorial costs. 


In addition to their many structural advantages, Hussey Roll- 
Outs enhance the appearance of the auditorium. When closed they 
present a beautifully finished perpendicular wood wall. Available 


in genuine African Mahogany if desired. 


Write, wire or phone for complete 
information on FREE Roll-Out catalog 


HUSSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
585 RAILROAD AVENUE NORTH BERWICK, [MAINE 
Also manufacturers of Portable and Permanent Outdoor Seating 

(For more information, see last page) 
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Controlled Environment ...It Pays! 


Up to date provisions for the regulation of heating 
and ventilation make important contributions to 
the efficiency of this modern Ohio school. 


Directing the operation of the school’s heating and 
ventilating system is a specially planned Johnson 
Pneumatic Temperature Control System. On the 
wall of each room, a Johnson Thermostat determines 
the exact heating and ventilating effect necessary to 
keep the occupants comfortable at all times. The 
result is a consistently stimulating thermal environ- 
ment that keeps students alert and encourages more 
productive work and study. 


At the same time, the control system holds heat- 
ing costs to a minimum. It eliminates overheating 
of rooms and limits the output of the heating plant 
to actual needs. Additional savings are made by a 
night setback arrangement that maintains low, econ- 
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omy temperatures when school is not in session. 
“After-hours” occupants need only press the button 
on any room thermostat to restore full comfort 
status to that room. 


Here, as in countless other schools, Johnson 
Pneumatic Temperature Control pays off in lower 
heating costs, system-wide simplicity of operation 
and upkeep, and the flexibility of control required 
to provide the best possible teaching and learning 
environment. 


When you build or modernize, a nearby Johnson 
engineer will welcome the opportunity to cooper- 
ate with you, your engineer or architect in applying 
the unmatched comfort and economy features of 
a Johnson Pneumatic Control System. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


Marion-Franklin School, Columbus, Ohio. Tibbals-Crumiey & Musson, architects; 
R. Curl & Assoc., mechanical engineers; Robert W. Setterlin & Sons Co., general 
contractor; Jack Stephens Plumbing & Heating Co., mechanical contractor, all 
of Columbus, Ohio. 


JOHNSON ,, CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN ® MANUFACTURE ¢ INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
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Ballroom, Empire Room, Dover Room—Hotel Monica, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Contractor & Designer—Joseph Illig & Sons—Los Angeles 


For Unsurpassed Sound Proofing 
specify FOLDOOR because... 


. . . the new dual sound-retardant FoLpoor can cut sound 
transmission better than any other fabric covered folding 
door on the market. That’s no idle claim—it’s supported by 
impartial scientific laboratory tests. 

Think what this new development means to you. Take the 
Hotel Monica, for example. They found they could schedule 
two simultaneous social functions in their Ballroom—with no 
fear of the dance band’s down-beat drowning out the con- 
vention speaker in the other section. That means double 
usage—double revenue—from existing space. 

You can apply this same principle wherever you have 
meeting rooms—your school, your church, your restaurant. 
Whether planning new facilities or remodeling old ones, it 
will pay you to investigate the new Holcomb & Hoke dual 
sound retardant FoLtpoor. You'll be space—and money— 
ahead. 

For complete details, call your nearest FoLpoor distributor 
—or write us direct. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 


1545 Van Buren Street + Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
In Canada: Foldoor of Canada Ltd., Montreal 26 


Installing distributors in all principal cities 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 
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WHEN YOu PLAN YOUR GYMNASI|I 


UM... REMEMBER ..-:« 





THE FINEST GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IN THE INDUSTRY 


IS SURPRISINGLY COMPETITIVE IN 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS ON... 
AADLDING PARTITIONS 


GRANDSTANDS ROLLING GYMSTANDS BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
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Good vision vital 
to good learning 





Bausch & Lomb 


SCHOOL VISION 
TESTER 





Speeds your 
visual health program 


Good vision is vital to scholastic 
achievement. The Bausch & 
Lomb School Vision Tester pro- 
vides fast, reliable measurement 
of visual performance—identi- 
fies the 4 out of 10 pupils in need 
of visual attention—makes pos- 
sible a complete, streamlined 
visual health program. 
Compact, easily portable, the 
instrument requires only 2 x 2 
feet of space on a small table 
near an electrical outlet. 
Complete range of profes- 
sionally approved Massachusetts 
type tests administered by one 
person in 2 minutes. No previ- 
ous experience required. Write 
for illustrated brochure H-629: 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Dept. V-5, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


FREE! 


Included 


with brochure : 
Professionally approved 5” x7” 
plastic Classroom Vision Demon- 
strator for school nurse teachers. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
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Practical methods 


Sir: We are most appreciative for the 
subscription to SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
Almost every article has had sugges- 
tions that could be applied to our local 
situation. Your magazine is so practi- 
cal, and that is what we want, ideas 
that actually have been tried, and are 
past the theoretical stage. 

We, too, would like some good 
practices organizing and conducting 
combination classes. 

Do you have some good tried meth- 
ods for an efficient playground situa- 
tion, where space is rather limited, and 
the children are divided thus: Grades 
one to three on one side, and grades 
four to eight on the other? 


JOHN H. THOMPSON 
PRINCIPAL, RIVERVIEW SCHOOL 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


@ A story on the utilization of play- 
ground space is on the calendar for 
a future issue of SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT. We would welcome any com- 
ments from other districts that may 
have successfully solved the problem 
posed by Mr. Thompson. ED. 


The NEA and television 


Sir: I would like to congratulate you 
on including an article on closed- 
circuit television in your March issue 
of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. The article 
gives clear-cut information to the lay 
reader on many aspects of the subject, 
including a concise description of the 
research and experimentation. 

I do take strong exception, however, 
to an initial statement in the article 
which describes the National Educa- 
tion Association as being “openly 
antagonistic toward classroom video.” 
The article maintains, further, that 
“they [the NEA] see TV_ teach- 
ing as a means of eliminating jobs 
through the use of oversized classes.” 
The record does not substantiate this 
at all. From the very beginning, the 
NEA has been consistent in its advo- 
cacy of research and experimentation 
with the educational uses of television. 
It has supported conferences and 
workshops for educators on the sub- 
ject. Almost every one of its 30 affil- 
iated departments has in recent years 
devoted one or more sections of its 
convention programs to a considera- 
tion of television and its application to 
current problems. Furthermore, the 
NEA now has a staff member desig- 
nated as “Educational Television Con- 
sultant”. I have recently had the 
honor of being the first appointee. 

Last September, the NEA invited 
some of the nation’s outstanding in- 








structional leaders and educational 
broadcasters to a seminar at NEA 
headquarters to study the teaching- 
learning process in relation to the 
utilization of television and to develop 
guidelines for experimentation for the 
immediate years ahead. This group 
worked together for five days to de- 
velop an_ educationally acceptable 
point of view relative to using sound 
teaching and learning principles in the 
production and utilization of educa- 
tional television. 

At the conclusion of the seminar, a 
statement was made by a sub-group 
speaking for the conference which ac- 
curately points up the NEA’s position: 

“It is the considered judgment of 
th's seminar that televised educa- 
tion cannot be intelligently ad- 
judged a panacea to meet current 
educational problems. Carefully 
nurtured, however, it should be- 
come an important aid to the im- 
provement of education. 
“There is real peril that educational 
television may be rejected if it fails 
in practice to live up to unwar- 
ranted claims offered by some pro- 
ponents. Like every other educa- 
tional medium, television must be 
subjected to rigorous study and re- 
search. Its use should thereafter 
develop under careful planning by 
thoroughly qualified professional 
and technical personnel so that edu- 
cational standards may be safe- 
guarded. The educational professioa 
should accept its true role of leader- 
ship in connection with this devel- 
opment. Ways and means must be 
discovered by educational leader- 
ship to give instructional television 
constructive support and develop- 
ment and so salvage this important 
educational communications me- 
dium from the imminent danger of 
extreme statements. . 
“The inherent characteristics of tele- 
vision make possible certain educa- 
tional experiences and advantages 
heretofore unavailable to schools. 
Because of this, television is emer- 
ging as an instrument of great value 
in education.” 
I think you will agree that this is a 
very constructive and sound approach 
to the role of this new medium in 
education. It can hardly be called “an- 
tagognistic. 

HAROLD E. WIGREN 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION CONSULTANT 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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are you in this 


school nurse 


school superintendent 


group? 


... they’ve discovered how one 
Beltone audiometer makes student hearing tests 


faster and more accurate! 


Avuthoritative estimates reveal that right now 
3,000,000 school age children suffer from hearing loss. Often 
neither parents nor teachers realize what is the matter. Such 
symptoms as indifference, shyness, speech difficulties, lazi- 
ness and failure to pass grades are mistaken for something 
else. Thus the only sure way to detect hearing loss is by 
accurate audiometric testing. 


Leading educational systems have discovered that Beltone 
Portable Audiometers provide a simple solution to this often 
unrecognized problem. For only $295, less than the estimated 
yearly cost of a single grade repeater, your school may set up 
a complete Beltone hearing conservation program for stu- 
dents. Beltone Portable Audiometers are entirely adaptable 
to your existing facilities—one audiometer is all that is needed 
to perform both screening and threshold tests. There’s nothing 
complicated about their operation, either. Instruction in audio- 
metric testing takes only a few hours. 


Why not investigate this remarkable Beltone system now by 
sending for Beltone’s free, fully illustrated booklet, ‘Hearing 
Tests for School Children”? No obligation, of course. 


Send for FREE Book! Beltone’s 
free, fully illustrated book re- 
veals proven methods for per- 
forming school hearing tests. 
Actual size 3 % x 834”, 24 pages. 
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AU DIOME TER S 
a product of The Beltone Hearing Aid Company 
2900 West 36th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 
world’s largest exclusive manufacturers of precision 
audiometers and transistor hearing aids 


BELTONE PORTABLE AUDIOMETERS 
FOR THE SCHOOL 


Model 9-A 
Basic Audiometer 


For individual hearing tests. Features 
exclusive circuiting, direct reading of 
hearing loss from easy to read cali- 
brated dials. No calculations neces- 
sary. Weighs only 11 Ibs. With 
matched receivers, plus audiograms, 
instruction manual. Control panel 
faces away from student. Only the op- 
erator knows when tone is presented 
—exclusive with Beltone. Complete, 
ready to use, $295. With signal switch 
for patient use, $320. 
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Model 11-A 

Group Audiometer 

Same fine features as Model 9-A with 
the addition of circuits ‘permitting 
group hearing tests for up to 40 stu- 
dents. Complete, $325. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. P-9-189 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


HOw 


ayn Please rush me your new free book, “Hearing Tests 


for School Children,"’ immediately. 


Name 





Address 





a Zone __ State 


Position 
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...1N response to your request 
for a seating material of 
lasting beauty and service... 


NOW-BRUNSWICK 











BRINGS YOU 
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PERFECTLY CONSISTENT IMPERVIOUS TO 
COLOR THROUGHOUT STAINS, INKS, ACIDS 
\ Lifetime Fiberglass color never Lifetime Fiberglass wipes 
| wears off. Retains its original sparkling clean with a damp 
appearance forever! cloth. Custodians love it! 


CUTS SEATING UPKEEP COSTS 
AT LEAST 15% OVER A 10-YEAR PERIOD 


Yes, you can look for important savings in refinishing and replacement 
when you buy Brunswick Lifetime Fiberglass Seating. Current installa- 
tions are showing savings of 15 percent—and more! Added reason why 
it’s wise to invest in Brunswick for better learning . . . for lasting value. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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ARID ONLY BRUNSWICK 





LWIFETIME FIBERGLASS 
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from Kindergarten through College 


in 8 sizes...in G COLORS FOR LEARNING 


Now, after more than five years of development and in- 
school use, Brunswick brings you Lifetime Fiberglass— 
the perfect seating material. Now, you can furnish your 
entire school . . . classrooms, library, cafeteria, public 


Bums with 





DROP TEST 





areas .. . in long lasting, maintenance-free Fiberglass. 
Stacking chairs are available in all 8 sizes (11”, 12”, 13”, 
14”, 15”, 16”, 17”, 18”); Chair Desks, Tablet-Arm and 
Combination Units in adult sizes. 


SK unwih. 





VIRTUALLY 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 

Lifetime Fiberglass is com- 
pounded to withstand in ex- 
cess of 25,000 pounds per 
square inch pressure (flexual 
Strength. .. test results). 


RESISTS DENTS, 
SCRATCHES, CHECKING 


Lifetime Fiberglass is the ideal 
material for active classroom 
use. Won't peel or split ever 
... resists scratches or dents 
under most rugged conditions. 


WEATHERPROOF, 
WARP-PROOF 
Lifetime Fiberglass 


remains 
unaffected by temperature 
changes or extremes. Dry- 


ness, dampness, heat or 
cold cannot alter its shape or 


MOLDED CONTOURS 
FOR LEARNING COMFORT 


of Lifetime Fiberglass are deeper, more perfectly 
conform to the student's body. All seating edges 
are safely, attractively rounded. Lifetime Fiberglass 
combines real strength with inherent resilience—a 
basic comfort plus !. 





appearance. 





«+. from Brunswick Aeronautic Research 
to the Classroom of Today...and Tomorrow 


PROVED IN CLASSROOM USE... 

Developed under rigid U. S. government specifications for use in crit- 
ical components of supersonic aircraft and missiles, Brunswick rein- 
forced plastic (Lifetime Fiberglass) has been thoroughly field-tested 
for more than five years in specialized classroom use. Its performance 
Is nothing short of miraculous .. . less than .00742 percent failure 
—all in extra rugged daily service! 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, School Equipment Division 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Dept. 125 


Please send more information on Brunswick Lifetime Fiberglass Seating to: 


NAME 





TITLE 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Dept. 125 


PLEASE SEND more information about 
C Brunswick FOLDING GYM SEATING 
O) Brunswick Folding Partitions 
O) Brunswick Folding Stages 
©) Brunswick Basketball Backstops 
( Brunswick Closet Walls 


NAME. 








TITLE _— 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE___STATE 





How Can You Seat 3600 Spectators 
in “Living Room’’ Comfort? 


Ask Your Archite Ct—He'll tell you how 
exclusive Brunswick adult “chair-height’”’ seating, plus angled ‘“‘foot-freedom” 
design provides more comfort... for more spectators. Brunswick gym seating is 
all-steel, structurally ... with wood used in seats, risers and footboards only. All 
three woods (edge laminated flush, rail, or edge laminated safety groove, optional) 
are exclusively processed to strengthen lumber and eliminate warpage. Most 
important, your architect will tell you, all-tubular steel supports and “*X”’ bracing 
prevent any side sway—regardless of the load! And (note this) Brunswick’s 
on-the-spot service crews insure a perfect installation . . . continuing service. 























Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois—first 26- 
row folding gym seating installation in 
the nation. Note the use of two 97 foot 
Brunswick Folding Partitions—make 4 
gymnasiums in one area. Dr. Harold H. 
Metcalf, Superintendent and Principal, 
Bloom Township High School. Schmidt, 
Garden and Erickson, Chicago, Architects. 























FOOT FREEDOM—'ser 
board siopes back (not 
vertical) to floorboard for 
natural foot and leg free- 
dom... permits others to 
pass without standing. 


ROWS LOCK AUTO- 
MATICALLY—each row 
locks permanently in place 
when pulled out—not de- 
pendent upon spec- 
tator loading to hold lock. 


SAFETY DESIGN-—foot 
contacts sloping front first 
(when stored) gives per- 
son time to protect head 
and body or regain bal- 
ance upon contact. 


3 Rows or 3G— Brunswick Folding Gym Seats 
Give You More Comfort, More Space, More Income! 
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television but we are disturbed at be- 
ing placed in the “anti” class. 

In the field of closed circuit televi- 
sion, we believe that television is and 
will be an important factor. The exact 
attitude of the NEA [is] that the 
teaching profession doesn’t believe that 
television can be a substitute for the 
teacher but it encourages extensive ex- 
perimentation and research... 

We believe that educational televi- 
sion is here. We believe it is going to 
make a contribution. We are not an- 
tagonistic to the use of television in 
education. We are for it to the extent 
that it can contribute to a better envir- 
onment for learning. 

LYLE W. ASHBY 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Insurance reprints 
Sik: We would like to request your 
permission to reproduce the series of 
five articles on insurance for members 
of our board of education and insur- 
ance advisory committee. 

We also would like to commend 
you upon the excellence of this par- 
ticular series of articles, as well as 
the many others which we have seen 
to date in SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


ROBERT J. KINNEY, CLERK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CLARENCE, N. Y. 


@ Any board wishing to reprint any 
or all of the insurance articles is wel- 
come to do so. We ask only that a 
letter informing us of your intentions 
be addressed to the magazine and that 
the line “reprinted from SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT magazine” be carried some- 
where on the reprint. ED. 


Change of address 


Sir: May we request a change of ad- 
dress for two copies of your SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT which you have been 
kind enough to send to us. The address 
noted on the old labels, which we are 
enclosing, is that of our senior high 
school, and we should like to request 
that the magazines be forwarded di- 
rectly to our administration building. 

We wish to take this opportunity 
to commend you for this excellent 
publication. We believe it to be one 
of the best of its kind. 


G. E. BROWNE 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


@ We will be glad to send copies of 
SM to any address desired. Please at- 
tach a copy of the old label to your 
request for a new address. Allow 30 
days for the change to take place. ED. 
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Whiteprinter for Schools 
THAT WILL EARN AS STUDENTS LEARN! 








It was designed with schools in mind! Compact Bruning Copyflex Model 300 
provides all the versatility and big printing width of a large, expensive 
diazotype reproduction machine —at a price to fit school budgets. 


As Students Learn. Now your engineering and drafting students can 
make and see their own prints of their class projects. Right in the class 
room, they can make sharp, black-on-white diazotype prints in seconds of a 
drawing or tracing up to 30-inches wide by any length. They gain valuable 
experience with all of the drafting and reproduction techniques involved 
with such materials as intermediates and film overlays. 


Copyfiex Will Earn. You can utilize the versatile Model 300 for fast, 
labor-saving reproduction of student transcripts and a wide variety of 
school records, reports, charts, and memoranda. You type information only 
once on ordinary translucent paper. Add information or change it on orig- 
inals. Make Copyflex copies when required. Copyflex Model 300 is clean, 
quiet, odorless . . . requires only a 115-volt AC connection. 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remarkable 
**300” by mailing the coupon below. 


Charles Bruning Company, inc., Dept. 53M 
1800 Central Rd., Mount Prospect, Ill. 

Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 
In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 





(BRUNING ) 


Model 300. 








(— Please send me my free booklet on Copyflex 


( Please have your local representative call on me. 
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Addr 
City County State___. 
(For more information, see last page) 
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For typing superiority, 


train your students on the IBM- 


the superior teaching typewriter! 
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25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter ...this year IBM continues it 


} 


leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter! 


€ 


signees ine aetlicenenccnismommntteee: Fe 
2s 2 


Today the modern business trend is decidedly in favor of 
electrics—and the IBM is the outstanding leader! That's 
why it’s so important to train your students on the electric 
they’re most likely to use! 

Another advantage of the I3M is the fact that its 
maintenance costs are remarkably low. That’s because it’s 
the simplest electric in design and operation—the most 
dependable in performance. 

Your IBM representative will show you gladly the sur- 
prisingly low per-student cost of IBM Electrics for your 


school. Call him very soon. 
Prt 








ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 
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Others will want to know .. . 


What's happening 
in your district? 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'S most 
valuable editorial material can 
come only from people who 
are actually confronted with 
| school management problems 
| and are finding ways to solve 
them. And that means people 
| like you. 


Let us hear from you if 


1. your district has found a 
workable solution to a vexing 
problem that might help other 
administrators in districts 
throughout the country, or 


2. you have a problem and 
need help in finding a solution. 


We endeavor to return unused 
manuscripts. 





SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 
is the best platform from 


which to discuss the prob- 
lems of your schools 





WHERE TO GET HELP 
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A guide to useful information 


This School Management service 
screens important new factual material 
available to school officials and tells 
where it can be obtained. Ed. 


ADMINISTRATION 


School District Planning. If your dis- 
trict is planning to reorganize, you 
will find this booklet, prepared by the 
Office of Education, most helpful. This 
“How to” booklet offers many sug- 
gestions in planning and organizing for 
an adequate school district. What are 
the legal requirements? What services 
does the state offer? Where to start? 
Information is presented on how to set 
up citizen study committees and, per- 
haps most important, the best meth- 
ods for presenting the final proposals 
to the local voters are fully explained. 
This booklet will be invaluable to you 
and your district. 


LOCAL PLANNING FOR BETTER SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. Pamphlets No. 121, 1957, 
US Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Order from the Sup’t. 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 15¢. 


FILMS 


Film Strips. More than 700 filmstrips 
in 15 curriculum areas are listed in 
the catalog issued by The Jim Handy 
Organization. These filmstrips cover 
all age levels from primary through 
high school. Many titles are available 
in the field of science, space travel, 
physics, meteorology, mathematics 
and world geography. 

Also listed are filmstrips in guid- 
ance and counseling. Other subject 
areas include music appreciation, 
journalism, literature and social stud- 
ies. 


FILMSTRIP CATALOG. School Service 
Dept., The Jim Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
11, Mich. Free. 
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Educational films. A new catalog des- 
cribing 800 educational 16-mm sound 
motion pictures has been issued by 
Coronet Films. The list is carefully 
organized by grade level and subject. 
Most of the films are available in 


either full color or black and white, 
Details of purchase or rental are in- 
cluded in the catalog. 

CORONET 1958-59 FILMS CATALOG. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago I, Ill. Free. 





Business Films. A new catalog of free 
films for the use of schools has been 
published by United World Films. 
These color films are sponsored by 
American railroads, airlines, manu- 
facturers and trade associations as 
good-will gestures—many soundfilms 
are also available. 

FILM CATALOG. United World Films, 
Inc. (Free Film Dept.) 542 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. Free. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Joint action against delinquency. This 
96-page booklet offers detailed sug- 
gestions for joint school-community 
action in fighting juvenile delinquency. 
PTA’s are urged to make this a prior- 
ity project and adopt a program to 
meet local needs. A step-by-step plan 
for combatting delinquency is _pre- 
sented. The “case history” approach 
is used in describing how commu- 
nities of varying size have handled the 
problem. 


WHAT PTA MEMBERS SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 
11, Ill. 50¢ 


GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


Of what value? The value of an 
effective guidance program is meas- 
ured and its techniques examined in 
a new booklet which tries to get at 
the basis of our failure to encourage 
maximum development of brain 
power. Counseled students, it points 
out, plan to go on to college to a far 
greater degree than do those who 
have not been counseled. The advan- 
tages both to the individual and to 
the nation are noted as an argument 
against the position that guidance 
programs are costly to the community. 


GUIDANCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, by 
Dr. Edward Landy and John Palmer. 
Massachusetts Council for Public 
Schools, 16 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 36¢. 
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DON’T RE-WAX---JUST BUFF IT BACK! 


HILLYARD FLOOR CARE 
Saves half the Labor! 


IT’S Yllyara SUPER Hil=Brite 


Super Hil-Brite’s tough, elastic film of protec- 
tion wears 3 to 4 times longer than ordinary floor 
waxes—actually ends the need for 3 re-waxings 
out of 4! This non-checking, non-flaking film 
buffs back again and again to a deep, natural 
sheen, even after repeated scrubbings. 

Also because of its elasticity, stripping of the old 
wax is not necessary. Simply re-coat, or patch-in 
worn areas. Buffing removes the boundary be- 
tween old wax and new. 


This fine finish dramatically cuts maintenance 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer ®” shows you how to take advantage 

me of modern labor-saving treatment techniques and short cuts. 
He's your own trained floor care specialist. 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 






ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


time. It is highly water-resistant and dirt-re- 
sistant; holds soil on surface for quick removal. 


The big opportunity to save money in floor care 
is NOT in the pennies spent for materials. Rather, 
it’s in the dollars that go for labor. Super Hil- 
Brite can help you save real money, by taking 
the work out of waxing. Here is still another 
proof of the axiom, Economy in floor mainte- 
nance never comes from cheap materials. 


NOTE: Use Super Hil-Brite finish effectively and safely on ALL 
floors—It is made of 100% prime No. 1 Carnauba. U/L approved 
slip-resistant. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. B-7 


0 Please send me full information on ways to save money 
in floor waxing and follow-up maintenance. 


(C Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer make a FREE Survey 
and recommend treatments for my floors. 


Name 





Firm or Institution. 


I oiiaiicescisiihtcniessclacsasabhgiiill Mmbiiiaieaidaiillgsceeaciasialiiiainabiaaedd: 
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(For more information, see last page) 
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Dependable 
Low-Cost Service 





Triple-Tough 3-T Cord 
ROAD LUG 


saves time—saves trouble—saves the budget! 


You never know a tire’s true cost—until you’ve had 
its last mile! 


And with Road Lug that “last mile” is far, far 
_away—with savings aplenty in store. 


Its wide, heavy tread—up to 50% deeper than con- 
ventional tires—smoothly rolls up thousands of 
extra highway miles. Its husky, long-and-short 
lugs shrug off tough going, deliver sure-biting 
traction, wherever a school bus route may lead. 


And its rugged TRIPLE-TOUGH 3-T CORD body 
protects against bruise-breaks, blowouts and 








breakdowns—keeps in shape for recap after recap. 


Give your tire budget a new lease on long life. Buy 
and specify Road Lug by Goodyear. Available in 
both tubeless and tube-type construction. 


Like steel, tire cord must be 
tempered to be tough. 
Goodyear's exclusive 3-T 
process, involving Tension, 
Temperature and Time, 
triple-tempers cord to make 
it TRIPLE-TOUGH — to give 
you longer tire life, lower 
cost-per-mile. 








TEMPERED 
LIKE STEEL! f= 






GOODYYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Road Lug—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Watch ‘‘Goodyear Theater’’ on TV—every other Monday, »:30 P.M., E. D.T. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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School heads benefit 
from district mergers 


What happens to district superin- 
tendents when two or more districts 
are merged? They may lose their 
jobs, but they usually end up with 
better ones at higher pay. This is 
the conclusion drawn by Robert 
Glass for the Iowa State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Glass reported this fact after mak- 
ing a survey of 100 superintendents 
in recently merged districts. The sur- 
vey was part of Glass’ work toward 
a master’s degree. 

He sent questionnaires to the 100 
superintendents and 94 of them re- 
sponded. Of these, 60 had remained 
in the new district, 30 of them in 
the post of superintendent, 13 as as- 
sistant superintendents, 15 as prin- 
cipals, and only one as a classroom 
teacher. The other 34 moved on to 


other districts, 23 of them as super- 
intendents, three as principals, two 
as teachers, and six went into other 
types of educational work. The sur- 
vey showed that the average wage 
of the 94 educators questioned in- 
creased by $564 after district merger, 
from $5,614 to $6,230. Even those 
who ended up as classroom teachers, 
Glass reported, received an increase 


in pay. 
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High schools offer 
new automation course 


Fifty-six hand-picked Pittsburgh 
high school students are enrolled this 
year in the first course of its kind 
in the country—a course in automa- 
tion. It is supported jointly by the 





Too good to miss... 


Hartford, Conn. . . . Governor Abra- 
ham Ribicoff has ordered all school 
bus drivers in the state to undergo 
physical examinations by an appointed 
doctor before their licenses are re- 
newed. Local boards will appoint doc- 
tors to make the examinations. 

The governor said he took the 
step to protect the lives of the 128,500 
school children who ride buses every 
day. He was moved to the action be- 
cause of the recent series of school bus 
accidents. 


Hamtramck, Mich. ... A_celebra- 
tion here last month marked the re- 
tirement of the last of this city’s 
school bonds. The district is now com- 
pletely out of debt. The bonds, totalling 
$700,000 were issued in 1930 for the 
construction of a high school. 


Levittown, N. Y. ... A PTA pro- 
duction of the award-winning play 
“Come Back Little Sheba” was sud- 
denly called off here when a school 
principal convinced the board of edu- 
Cation that the play was “objectionable 
in language and theme.” Mrs. Helen 
Murphy, principal of the Wisdom 
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Road School here cited the lines “How ° 


about sex?” and “Have you read the 
Kinsey Report?” as examples of ob- 
jectionable material. 

The play won top awards both on 
Broadway and in the movie produc- 
tion. 


Montpelier, Vt. ... Deputy State 
Fire Marshall Chester M. Kirby has 
warned that many of Vermont’s older 
schools are “powder kegs.” He charged 
that inadequate maintenance has 
caused deterioration in the buildings. 
Particularly bad, Kirby said, are some 
two- and three-story buildings located 
in rural areas. Many of these are wood 
frame schools and lack fire escapes, 
fire extinguishers and other safety 
features. 


San Jose, Calif. . . . Prospective 
teachers and other education students 
at San Jose State College will study 
public school classes in session via 
television. Twenty-seven college class- 
rooms have been equipped to pick up 
closed-circuit telecasts from _ class- 
rooms in the Horace Mann school a 
block from the campus. 





A digest of current happenings in public education 


board of education and a handful 
of Pittsburgh industrial and engineer- 
ing firms which provides the equip- 
ment. 

The course is held at Allegheny 
High School although the students, 
who attend classes daily, come from 
all of Pittsburgh’s 12 high schools. 
They travel at their own expense 
after attending regular classes in their 
own high school. 

To be selected for the course, a 
student must be outstanding in sci- 
ence or math and have a majority of 
A’s on his report card, for the prob- 
lems he will tackle in automation are 
so advanced he probably won’t even 
encounter them in college. 

Equipment for the course—com- 
puters and other intricate machinery 
is loaned for periods of as long as 
a month by such firms as Westing- 
house, Gulf Oil Co., US Steel, Jones 
and Laughlin Steel and Alcoa Alu- 
minum. It costs the companies as 
much as $16,000 to make the in- 
stallations. 

The companies send along their 
technicians to explain the purpose of 
the equipment and how it operates. 
After that, the students are on their 
own. They invent their own prob- 
lems, and work out testing methods. 
They even dismantle the machines 
and then put them back together. 

Although the word automation is 
so new most dictionaries don’t define 
it, the course covers with surprising 
thoroughness the fields of chemistry, 
electronics, controls, and computers, 
all as applied to industry. 

Course instructor is Ned Replogle, 
a veteran Pittsburgh high school sci- 
ence teacher who has an extensive 
extra-curricular background in elec- 
tronics. 


PUTT erent 


College-bound students 
“short change” themselves 


Eight out of every 10 academic 
graduates from New York’s high 
schools seek full or part-time jobs 
sometime during the first year after 
graduation according to a _ recent 
study of the Office Executives As- 

continued on page 20 
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Proper orientation is important to any school building, and partic- 
ularly so when warm weather comfort—and eventual air-conditioning 
—are considered. At the John Joy High School, the middle portion 
of south-facing wall is 50% glass, 50% light-colored panels to 
reduce glare and solar gain. Continuous glass in upper portion 
admits a maximum of useful light to the ceiling. As warm weather 
approaches, the shadow of the darkening-glass screen covers more 
and more of the window until—in May and June—it is covered. 





Stanley Sharp designs school window wall 
completely compatible with air conditioning 


In the John Jay High School, Westchester 
County, New York, architect Stanley Sharp 
of Ketchum, Gina’ and Sharp, recognized 
window-wall as a key element in school de- 
sign. Their approach was based on a convic- 
tion that control of solar heat is at least as 
important as admission of daylight to school- 
rooms—and especially so in view of the like- 
lihood of future conversion to air conditioning. 

In the cafeteria, shown here, they devel- 
oped a unique application of low-transmis- 
sion glass, suspended vertically from the roof 
overhang—and a pattern of glazed and 






Number two 


opaque panels in the window itself. Direct 
solar gain is greatly reduced in winter, com- 
pletely eliminated in hot weather. Light dis- 
tribution and visual comfort are actually 
improved. 

If, at any time, warm-weather cooling is 
added to the heating and ventilating func- 
tions of the mechanical equipment, the 
building will be far easier to. cool than if 
it had continuous, unprotected windows. 
Meanwhile, the design is paying off in 
greater thermal and visual comfort from 
the start. 


yous .. Le herman nelson file ofa 


hanel-29 VW HT unter VENTILATOR 


with optional air conditioning 




























Will the school you are planning ever 
need air conditioning? The answer is 
definitely—yes. That’s why today—less 
than a year after its introduction—the 
HerNel-Cool II unit ventilator with op- 
tional air conditioning has been selected 
for use in more than 100 schools, which 
are either air conditioned now or have 
planned for it. 

HerNel-Cool II is the first unit venti- 
lator to offer optional air conditioning, 
as well as heating, ventilating and nat- 
ural cooling (with outside air). Units 
can be installed so the school enjoys the 


UNIT VENTILATOR 


ya yelton 


usual benefits of Herman Nelson unit 
ventilation, including the famous 
DRAFT|STOP system—the only type of 
draft control that is compatible with air 
conditioning. Then at any time — imme- 
diately, or whenever the school budget 
will allow it—the mere addition of a 
chiller in the boiler room is all that is 
needed for complete hot weather air 
conditioning. 

Want information? Write today to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Prod- 
ucts, American Air Filter Company, Inc., 
215 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


PRODUCTS 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 
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HerNei-Cool I! units gre as attractive as they are efficient they harmonize with rae 
any classroom @plor scheme. Choice of seven standard colors. Five durable, decora 
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tive laminated plastic top patterns. Matching utility cabinets and other accessories 








sociation. And, while more than 74% 
of them take jobs in business offices, 
a mere 46% of the academic students 
take business or commercial electives 
while in high school. 

The year-long study, a project of 
OEA with the cooperation and as- 
sistance of the business education de- 
partment of New York’s board of 
education, covers 1,490 academic, 
commercial, general, vocational and 
technical students who graduated 
from NYC schools in 1956. 

The survey shows that most of 
the office jobs go to the students 


who have taken one or more com- 
mercial subjects in high school. 


Michigan high school 
sets rules on dress 

Lincoln High School, Ferndale, 
Mich., has issued an official guide- 
book for appropriate high school 
dress, the result of a half-year study 





right where it belongs...IN THE CLASSROOM! 





















































HAWS . t 
Model 2055 

Porcelain enameled 

receptor mounted ——— 

with Model 4GK3 

fountain and fau- 

cet combination. 
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DECK-TYPE 


HAWS FOUNTAINS 


MODERN school design recognizes the ne- 
cessity for versatile drinking facilities within 
the classroom... HAWS famous deck-type 
receptors may be equipped with a wide 
choice of HAWS faucets and fountains, and 
are attractively styled in porcelain enamel 
or stainless steel for lifetime wear and san- 
itation. VANDAL-PROOF fixtures prevent 
juvenile damage, assure uninterrupted 


service. 


GET DETAILED SPECS! Write today for 
HAWS new catalog illustrating hundreds 
of fountains for every need. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ALMA, KANSAS 
ARCHITECT: Thos. W. Williamson, Victor 
H. Loebsack & Associates, Topeka, Kansas 


DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


1443 FOURTH ST. (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 


(For more information, see last page) 





of the matter by both the school 


administration and _ the _ students, 
When the term opened last fall, Prin- 
cipal John Houghton formally asked 
the student council to consider the 
question of what constituted proper 
attire for school. 

The matter was referred to indi- 
vidual home rooms for discussion. 
Each room then elected a representa- 
tive to relay its conclusions to a 
school-wide conference. Although the 
dress code drew some _ resentment, 
Houghton reported, it has been gen- 
erally accepted. 

The code forbids girls to wear 
slacks or shorts, v-neck sweaters 
without a blouse beneath, scarves on 
the head, hair curlers, and conspicu- 
ous Clothes, jewelry or cosmetics. 

Boys are banned from wearing tee 
shirts, except as an undergarment, 
and engineer boots or levis, except 
as an economic necessity. Enforcing 
the code is still an administrative 
problem, explains Houghton, calling 
for some discretion in _ individual 
cases. But for the most part, Lincoln 
High Schoo! is greatly improved from 
a sartorial standpoint. 


School seeks teachers 
via Madison Avenue 


Modern advertising techniques are 
being used by the Floral Park, N. Y., 
schools to recruit 20 new teachers 
needed for the next school year. The 
district has just published, for distri- 
bution to teachers’ colleges and teach- 
ers seeking work, a booklet in color 
describing as vividly and attractively 
as possible the pleasant life on Long 
Island. Beaches are emphasized, and 
so is Floral Park’s proximity to the 
cultural offerings of New York City. 
Photos in the brochure show happy 
teachers playing golf, sailing on Long 
Island Sound, and reading. Also 
mentioned is the fact that teacher 
salaries range from $4,200 for be- 
ginners to $9,000 for veteran in- 
structors holding doctorates. 

Text of the booklet was written 
by teachers and students of the school 
district. 
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Mobile driver trainer 
first of its kind 


Driver training classes at Jefferson 
County high schools in Colorado 
have been equipped with a novel class- 
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room on wheels. A bus, containing six 
mock cars, now travels between the 
district’s eight high schools to facili- 
tate driver training and make it avail- 
able to more students. 

Students drive the mock cars in 
response to a motion picture projected 
on a screen in front of them. The 
movie shows the road from the driv- 
er’s point of view. Students respond 
to each traffic situation as it flashes in 
front of them and their reactions are 
recorded electronically on tape that is 
later checked by the instructor to 
point out mistakes. 

All types of driving situations can 


be experienced safely by students be- | 


fore they begin actual on-the-road 
training. Each student receives 12 


hours of training in the device which | 


has been named 


the Drivotrainer. | 


This has reduced the actual road | 
training time from eight to five hours, | 


thus cutting the costs of the program | 


and making it available to more 
students. 

The Drivotrainer cost the school 
district a total of $10,500, which in- 
cludes the projector, 20 films, and the 
electronic device that records reac- 


tions. 


Long Island pupils 
work way to Washington 


A group of fifth grade students 
from the Beverly Hill School in South 
Huntington, N. Y., worked five 
months to make enough money to 
take themselves and their teacher on 
a two-day tour of the nation’s capital. 

The 22 youngsters, all 10 or 11 
years old, saw all the historic sights 
and stayed at a hotel near the Capitol. 
They visited their own congressman, 
Rep. Stuyvesant Wainwright of 
Wainscott, N. Y. 

The class teacher, Jim Nugent, said 
his pupils began planning for the trip 
after seeing a film about Washington 
five months earlier. To make the $800 
necessary for the trip, the class sold 
cakes and cookies baked by their 
mothers, collected soda pop bottles 
from neighborhood homes, gave a 
dance for fellow students and spon- 
sored a faculty basketball game. 
Mothers groups helped raise funds 
with card parties. 

The students were accompanied on 
the trip by five mothers and by 
Nugent who said the project was so 
successful from an educational stand- 
point that he hoped to take his class 
on other trips to see “democracy in 
action.” 

Added Nugent: “These youngsters 
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probably learn more from such a trip 
than most high school students and 
adults.” 


School year may be 
extended one month 


The Hicksville, N. Y. board of 
education is considering a proposal 
to extend the school year an extra 
month next year—on a_ voluntary 











basis, as far as students are con- 
cerned. The proposal, made by Board 
President Emil J. Szendy, would en- 
able students to accelerate their 
learning and advance more quickly. 
It would also increase teachers in- 
come about 10%. 

The board is also studying an- 
other proposal by Szendy for a gen- 
eral increase in teacher pay. 

Many Hicksville teachers say they 
would rather work at their profes- 
sion for an extra month than seek 
summertime employment to raise 
their income. End 








school science room with | UAPLEX 


THIS...1S LABORATORY FURNITURE 


SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 


1717 NORTH TENTH STREET « 


PHILADELPHIA 22, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(For more information, see last page) 





























SPACIOUS TABLET ARM CHAIR...Large tablet arm allows 
plenty of “elbow room’’—available left or right hand. Work 
surface adjustable 1” up and 1” forward. One-piece, heavy gauge, 
tubular attachment arm fastens rigidly to underseat fixture. 
The first tablet arm chair with arm adjustment underneath the 
seat—provides exceptional stability. Shown with book rack 
(accessible from either side—available as an accessory) 





—. 


EFFICIENT CHAIR DESK... Ideally proportioned, generous-sized 
work surface, available right or left hand. Adjustable 1” up, 
1” forward. Sturdy one-piece attachment arm. In this com- 
fortable thair desk, the large work surface provides an effi- 
ciently placed, natural writing area, while allowing plenty of 
body room to permit easy access. All work surfaces are heavy 
plywood with melamine plastic top and bottom. 





+ 
i 7 ow... adapt any one of these work surfaces in seconds 
to the PEABODY chair unit 





ROOMY BOOK BOX CHAIR UNIT... Free standing design; all 
corners open—available left and right. Side fixtures permit 
adjustment of work surface to three, level heights (no slant). 
Heavy gauge, tubular attachment arm fastens under seat. 
Interior of book box is free of all obstructions. Top has adjust- 
able friction hinges to prevent slamming. 


STURDY STUDY TOP CHAIR UNIT...A specialized high school, 
college and university unit. The study top is available in any 
of three, large, work surface sizes: 20” x 24”, 22” x 26”, and 
22” x 28”. Side fixtures permit adjustment of work surfaces to 
three, level heights (no slant). All study top and book box units 
group sides and front for efficient classroom arrangements. 





Other exclusive advancements in Peabody’s all-new and highly efficient Student Line: 


An entirely new concept in free- WAn entirely new and functional W Entirely new adjustable desks with W Work surfaces throughout entire 


standing table design. stacking chair! 


no obstructions inside book box. line are adjustable. 
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Peabody Chair Unit 


accommodates four 
interchangeable work 
surfaces...or can be used 
as a chair separately * 


Chair has heavy gauge steel 
legs, understructure, 
attachment fixture, and back 
support welded into a one 
piece unit. Generous sized, 
self-adjusting floor glides. 






Large back and seat are 
contoured for comfort in 
all positions. Clear grain 
maple surfaces. 


This rugged, non- 
stacking chair unit is 
available in four sizes— 
; under-seat bookrack is 
an optional accessory. 
Use chair separately, or 
with tablet arm, chair 
desk, study top, or 
Pe book box assembly 
: illustrated at left. 








may we send you 
our new catalog? 


You'll see the complete new 
Student Line in full-color 
pictures...all the advanced 
features... details of 
construction, materials and 
finishes. It?s a revelation! 
Write for your catalog today. 


ZABO 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., NORTH MANCHESTER, 
DIVISION OF NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 





(For more information, see last page) 
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More than 40 schools and colleges 


use GPL/NTS TV equipment 


INVESTIGATE! 


See a demonstration in your own school! 


1. YOU'LL SEE the best in closed circuit TV equipment, made by GPL, one of 
the leading manufacturers of military, broadcast, industrial and instructional 
TV. You'll see the GPL View-Finder Camera — of highest quality; meets profes- 
sional broadcasting standards. Like all General Precision Laboratory TV equip- 
ment, it is simple to operate, dependable, efficient, versatile, and economical 





2. YOU'LL SEE a full line of cameras and acces- 
sories for all closed circuit uses—the most com- 
plete line available anywhere. Fixed classroom 
camera shown (at Port Chester High) operates unat- 
tended, clear pictures give every student a “‘front- 
row” seat at science, shop or other demonstrations. 


3. SINGLE UNIT CAMERA 
by GPL, a system with built- 
in controls, complete in it- 
self. Add-to feature permits 
the addition of accessories 
as needed. 








4 BRIGHT, WALL-SIZE PICTURES are available by 
using the GPL Projection TV System. As few as 100 
and up to 1,000 students, teachers, and parents can 
easily watch closed circuit programs, or educational 
broadcasts “off the air,” in school auditoriums, or 
in large, multi-purpose rooms. 


5S. You'll GET the most comprehensive service for 
all your TV needs from Educational Television Products, 
a division of National Theatre Supply—a GPL sister- 
company. NTS has branches coast to coast; a collect 
call will promptly bring a technically trained NTS man 
anywhere to help you plan a tailor-made system 


INVESTIGATE! Don’t settle for any closed circuit 
television until you’ve seen a free demonstration 
of GPL/NTS TV in your own school! Write or 
phone, collect, to Mr. H. Barnett, Director, Edu- 
cational Television Products Division, National 


Theatre Supply Company, 92 Gold Street, New 
York 38, N. Y.; BEekman 3-4170. 


A single source for all your TV needs 
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G. NTS assumes complete responsibility for 
delivery and installation, and the man from NTS 
instructs students and teachers in the proper 
operation of the equipment. Round-the-clock 
service insures that your GPL/NTS Instructional 
TV equipment will never miss a class! 





(For more information, see last page) 
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What people 
are saying 
about the 






Winnetka Report 


Almost no one disagrees with the spirit of the plan--but 
there is sharp cleavage on methods, merit rating and the 
willingness and ability of taxpayers to bear the freight. 


= a ws Last month School Management carried 
a special condensation of the Winnetka Report on 
teachers’ salaries. Without endorsing it, we felt 
that it presented clear analytical thinking on the 
teacher salary problem and would become the 
basis for discussions now and, for many years to 
come. In the opinion of the editors it was im- 
portant to get this report into the hands of every 
school administrator as soon as possible. 

Apparently our judgment was sustained. Less 
than four days after the report was in the hands 
of our readers we had received more than 200 
letters of comment. Excerpts are presented here. 

Space and time make it impossible to carry all 
the letters in this issue. We have endeavored to 
select comments expressing every point of view. 
We welcome additional reader opinions and will 
‘carry as many as possible in future issues. 

A limited number of the condensation of the 
Winnetka Report are available. If you would find 
them useful in your district they can be ordered 
through this magazine in groups of 25 or more 
only, at five cents apiece to cover handling. Ed. 


“Does not force teachers into administration” 


RADCLIFFE MORRILL, Superintendent 
Pelham, N. Y. 

“Even though, at the moment, I am traveling 
through Michigan and Ohio in quest of quality 
experienced teachers, I’d like to give you my 
reactions to the Winnetka report .. . 

“The expanded concept of ‘initiative units’, 
and the manner in which they are weighted, is 
noteworthy. The provision for a long period of 
salary advancement with opportunity to reach 
salaries in five figures is one step toward pro- 
viding a decent professional wage. This offers 
continuing incentive and does not force com- 
petent and dedicated teachers into administra- 
tion in order to make a living. 

“] think the plan falls short in one important 
area: namely, its failure to move young teach- 
ers from an inadequate salary level to a reason- 
able subsistence level at a more rapid pace. 

continued on next page 
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Despite the dependency clause, I fail to see how a 
young married man, with a child or two, can afford 
the minimum essentials of living in an expensive sub- 
urban area on much less than $6,000-$6,500.” 


“On the must list for every local board of education” 


W. A. SHANNON, Executive Director 
National School Boards Association, Chicago, Ill. 


“The condensation of this report, as printed in the 
April issue of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, should be placed 
on the must list for reading and study by every local 
board of education in the United States honestly inter- 
ested in improving the schools over which they have 
jurisdiction. 

“Some of the recommendations made in this report 
will not be applicable to all school systems, but the 
approach made by the Winnetka committee of 13 
laymen is logical and sound, and may be used by 
boards of education in more than 40,000 other school 
districts in the United States.” 


“Complete, realistic and logical” 


THOMAS D. BAILEY, Superintendent 
Florida Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 


“This is one of the most complete, realistic and 
logical reports it has been my privilege to examine. 
The recommendations are administratively workable. 
This committee meets head-on the two universal prob- 
lems encountered whenever a salary schedule is de- 
signed; beginning salaries adequate to attract capable 
young people and an opportunity for achieving finan- 
cial security without leaving the classroom. This second 
consideration is of grave importance. We have seen 
many excellent classroom teachers leave the class- 
room to become mediocre administrators or super- 
visors simply because the opportunity for financial ad- 
vancement in the classroom was limited by short- 
term maximum salaries . . .” 


“Liked statement about merit rating” 


GLENN G. VANIMAN, Superintendent 
Azusa, Calif. 


“I liked their statement about merit rating—one of 
the finest lay statements I have seen. I question their 
ability to set a schedule for 10 years in advance. We 


have had to upgrade ours practically every year since 
1948.” 


“Were classroom teachers consulted?” 


JAMES L. MERRIHEW, Superintendent 
Corona Unified School District, Corona, Calif. 


“I am impressed by the intent of the Winnetka 
report . . . Their judgment that the root of our trou- 
bles rests with the sense of values of our citizens is 
all-important. Unless those values can be changed we 
cannot expect any great changes for the better in 
public education. Blaming John Dewey for all of our 
ills is popular but not very constructive. 

“I am in agreement with the great majority of their 





proposals but can’t help but wonder how much the 
classroom teachers were consulted during this study. 
My personal experiences working with teacher com- 
mittees on salary schedule proposals has led me to 
believe that: 

1. Young teachers (like most young people) are 
primarily interested in this year’s salary and progres- 
sively less interested in each year thereafter. 

2. Many teachers do not feel that an advanced 
degree per se is of as much value to classroom per- 
formance (particularly at the elementary level) as are 
carefully selected courses in areas where they wish to 
gain background and knowledge.” 


- Very much needed at this time” 


B. E. HAGUEWOOD, Trustee 
Sundeen, Tex. 


“The teachers in the state of Texas are not the 
lowest paid in the nation, yet this is not something to 
be proud of. The past legislature instigated the or- 
ganization of a committee of 24 to go into the 254 
counties in the state and make a grass-roots study of 
the school system. The sub-committees were made 
up from the laymen of these counties, thereby allow- 
ing the people to get a first hand look at their prob- 
lems. They have proposed a minimum of $4,200 for 
the first degree up to a maximum of $6,540 for 12 
years of teaching at this level. 

“I realize that these recommendations are not near 
being accepted. This is the reason I believe that the 
Winnetka report is very much needed at this time, 
not only for our state but for the nation.” 


“I disagree with the basic philosophy” 


CHARLES H. BENTON, JR., Member 
Board of Education, Penfield, N. Y. 


“My overall impression of the report as a piece of 
concerted community effort is excellent. Some por- 
tions I would like to see adopted in my own school 
district. However, I do disagree with the basic phi- 
losophy upon which some of the recommendations are 
based ... 

“Ideally, I believe the public interests and the in- 
terests of the teachers in achieving a truly professional 
status would best be served by a good merit rating 
plan. However, I will readily agree that such an ideal 
rating plan is not yet known to us. This does not mean 
we should abandon seeking one. 

“State education laws vary considerably across the 
nation and, in our own case, make a salary schedule a 
very inflexible and binding document as far as teachers 
on tenure are concerned. It is our philosophy, then, 
to start teachers at a good ($4,100) but not highly 
competitive salary, raise the teachers’ salaries on a 
published schedule to a living wage rapidly ($6,250 
after 10 years) and then advance the teachers on a 
merit rating plan up to a maximum of $8,500. We 
feel this protects the public from the occasional 
teacher who ‘retires on the job’ and provides a good 
income for the deserving teachers. Especially good 
teachers sometimes are given extra merit increases 

Continued on page 71 
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Almost every time a new school is planned, somebody asks 
this question. There’s no pat answer to fit every situation, 
but there are basic criteria that will help you get the right 
answer for your community. Here’s an objective study of 
the factors involved in whether to build “up” or “out.” 


= = ws When the editors of this magazine began to 
research the following article, we had quite a different 
story in mind. We wanted to build a list of questions 
“most frequently asked” of schoolhouse architects 

. . by educators, school boards and laymen. We 
intended to present these questions followed by the 
best answers available. 

After about a dozen interviews with architects, it 
became apparent that one question took precedence 
over all others: “Which is cheaper—one-story or two- 
story construction?” 

At this point we decided to “come in close” on this 
Single question. The following material was prepared 
with the close cooperation of Sherwood, Mills and 
Smith, Architects, in Stamford, Conn., who have had 
broad experience in the schoolhouse field. 

In their innocence, most laymen and many educa- 
tors try to draw a comparison between home con- 
struction and schoolhouse design. They believe—and, 
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in general, they’re right—that a two-story house can 
be built for a lower square foot cost than a “ranch” 
structure. 

But this generalization cannot be extended to school 
building, according to Lester Smith of the above men- 
tioned architectural firm. Says Smith, “Though cost 
is the final and not the least important factor in school- 
house design, it is the aggregate of many other con- 
siderations that have to be studied before a decision 
as to a single-story versus a multi-story school can be 
made. Each school construction project is unique, and 
the physical and educational factors which determine 
the number of stories differ from case to case. Only 
careful and intelligent study of those factors can help 
to guide a community to the right decision.” 

On the following pages we have endeavored to pre- 
sent an objective picture of the facts you and your 
architect should consider before you plan your next 
school. please turn the page 
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The factors that determine 





whether you build “up” or “out” 


EDUCATIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

When all other things are 
equal, it is most desirable for 
younger children to be housed in a 
school on a single level. The pri- 
mary school, in particular, should 
try to provide the child with an 
easy and natural transition from 
home to school. In many ways, the 
single-story school is more consis- 
tent with this objective. It is easier 
to scale to the young child’s di- 
mensions. Ceilings and entrances 
can be made smaller to subdue the 
impression of size. The child is con- 
stantly aware of such reassuringly 
familiar things as trees, landscaping, 
and absence of height. Greater use 
of natural light is permitted, thereby 
lessening the institutional impact of 
some artificial lighting. When an ex- 
tremely compact site forces the con- 
sideration of a multi-story school, 
planning should be aimed at plac- 
ing older children on the upper 
levels. 

Oddly enough, however, if an ex- 
tremely large elementary school is 
planned, it is often better to con- 
sider two stories. Spreading a single- 


adequate site— 
one-story building 
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story school for young children over 
too large an area often gives an 
impression of vastness. Long corri- 
dors with unbroken wall surfaces 
have a tendency to awe the child. 
Excessive travel is required. 

At the high school level, children 
are usually as well served by multi- 
story-as by a single-story building. 
The number of pupils to be accom- 
modated is an important factor. A 
good rule of thumb to apply, bar- 
ring unusual conditions of site, 
seems to indicate that anywhere 
from one to 800 pupils indicates a 
single-story structure; from 800 
to 1,200 pupils there is an option; 
and for 1,200 or more, multi-story 
is dictated. It is also well to re- 
member that secondary education 
usually involves travel between 
classes, and the multi-story plan 
keeps distances to the minimum. 


SITE SIZE 

The topography and geology of 
the school site are the most impor- 
tant considerations in determining 
what kind of school will be built, 
although the size of the site is also 
a factor. The practice recommended 


same site— 
two-story building 





Two-stories don’t save much land—As these two diagrams show, a 
good-sized one-story school placed on a site of 7% acres will use only 
about a third of one acre more land than a two-story structure. The differ- 
ential comes in the classroom area since other facilities, such as gymnasium, 
auditorium and cafeteria, are handled in a separate self-contained wing. 


by most state educational depart- 
ments for elementary schools is a 
minimum of five usable acres, plus 
a minimum of one usable acre for 
every 100 students. For high 
schools, the general rule of thumb 
is 10 usable acres plus one usable 
acre for every 100 students. Con- 
trary to common belief, multi-story 
construction doesn’t save much 
land space (see diagrams, below). 

On the other hand, the single- 
story spread-out campus plan ob- 
viously would not be suited to a 
smaller-than-standard plot. 

Topography is a critical factor. A 
flat piece of land lends itself well 
to single-story construction since all 
floors can normally be poured on 
grade, thus eliminating expensive 
floor framing and reinforcement. A 
sloping site dictates a combination 
of single- and multi-story—the so- 
called “split level.” 

Soil conditions are another con- 
sideration. Loose or sandy soil 
with poor bearing characteristics 
will complicate the foundation for a 
multi-story structure. On the other 
hand, excessive rock out-cropping, 
or hilly terrain, will involve costly 
land moving, hence multi-story con- 
struction may become more at- 
tractive. 


CLIMATE 
In most areas of the United 
States the generally temperate cli- 
mate permits either single-story or 
multi-story school construction. Cli- 
mate becomes a_ consideration, 
however, in the more extreme 
areas. A multi-story structure is 
generally easier and less expensive 
to heat than a single-story, spread- 
out building, and therefore would 
be preferred in colder climates. In a 
warmer zone, the single-story school 
building, with all indoor space di- 
rectly connected to the outdoors, 
text continued on page 30 
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Your architect can provide a variety of building plans and, just as in 
the case of the one-story vs. two-story decision, your choice will be 
determined by the various physical and educational factors discussed 


on the facing page. The building type you choose will probably dictate 
whether you build “up” or “out”. 





















text continued from page 28 

has positive advantages. The use of 
outdoor areas as classroom space is 
facilitated. Ventilation is simpli- 
fied. Greater utilization of natural 
lighting is permitted. 


SAFETY FACTORS 


Without question, a one-story 
building is more quickly evacuated 
in the case of fire than a building 
two or more stories high. This is 
an important consideration when 
younger children are involved. In 
addition, the elimination of stairs 
reduces the number of accidents 
which occur on stairways in even 
the best disciplined schools. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 

To understand the detailed cost 
comparison which follows on the op- 
posite page, a basic understanding 
of the elements that affect cost is 
necessary. In building a_ school, 
these are the items that are impor- 


tant from a cost standpoint: exca- 
vation; foundations; framing; floors; 
stairs; exterior walls; roofing; heat- 
ing; plumbing; electrical installa- 
tion; and maintenance. 

Excavation for a one-story school 
is more costly since a greater land 
area is involved. On the other 
hand, foundations for the single- 
story school will be lighter, a saving 
that is somewhat negated by the 
fact that they must be longer. In 
general, the preparation of land 
and foundation favors the multi- 
story structure. 

A definite advantage accrues to 
the single-story school, however, in 
the framing area, where lighter 
framework is required than for sev- 
eral stories. The same applies so far 
as floors are concerned. A single- 
story school requires somewhat less 
square footage of floor space to 
produce the same usable area, and 
a cheaper construction is possible 
since it is all on the ground floor. 





On a sloping site, the “split-level” 
design is both economical and 
functionally effective. The Sharon, 
Conn., elementary school, illustrated 
here, is an excellent example of 

this type of structure. 


photo by Joseph W. Molitor 





In the case of exterior walls, the 
two types of structures will be ap- 
proximately the same, with a slight 
additional cost factor accruing to 
the two-story building. Roofing is a 
definite plus for the two-story struc- 
ture in that it is only slightly more 
than half of what would be re- 
quired for a single-story unit. 

Installation of the heating plant 
and plumbing favors multi-story, 
but fewer plumbing fixtures are usu- 
ally found in a single-level plant. 
Electrical costs are about the same 
in either case. 

Maintenance-wise, the  single- 
story school favors such constant 
factors as window washing, paint- 
ing, reglazing, general repairs, and 
floor waxing. Heating, however, is 
cheaper when one builds upward. 

It is also important to recognize 
that expansion of a school is easier 
when the single-story structure is 
involved. This is particularly true 
when the campus plan is involved. 
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comparison of 
one-story vs 
two-story 
construction 


ELEVATION ONE-STORY 





ms These simplified sketches show a typical 14-class- 
room wing using one- and two-story design. Facil- 
ities in each are about the same. The single-story 
structure has one set of toilet facilities at the far left, 
plus a storage room on the opposite side of the corri- 
dor. The two-story building requires two sets of toilets, 
one on each floor, plus two stairwells, one at either 
end of the wing. 

The most apparent difference between the two 
buildings (see table) lies in the fact that the two- 
story structure requires 1,728 sq. ft. more space to 
provide an equal number of classrooms. Thus, at $17 
per sq. ft., the two-story structure starts off with a 
handicap of almost $30,000 in comparison. 

Under ideal conditions, excavation for the two- 
story building would be about $600 to $1,000 less 
than for the one-story building because of the smaller 
area involved. Roof area is also less, a considerable 
saving. This is counterbalanced by the greater exterior 
wall required in the two story building and by the 
cost of building stairways. 

The table below details the cost factors under ideal 
conditions where level land and good soil conditions 
prevail. (text continued on following page.) 





FLOOR PLAN ONE-STORY 
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ELEVATION TWO-STORY 











FLOOR PLAN TWO-STORY 
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Electrical Same 





ONE-STORY 
Excavation More costly 
Foundations Light but long—cost about same 
Framing Lighter—less costly 
Floors 14,400 sq. ft.; cheap ground floor 
Stairs None—no cost 
Exterior walls 6,528 sq. ft.—less costly 
Roof . 14,400 sq. ft.—costs more 
: Heating Costs more 
: Plumbing One set of toilets—costs less 


COMPARISON OF THE PHYSICAL COST FACTORS IN ONE- AND TWO-STORY CONSTRUCTION 


TWO-STORY 





Less costly 

Heavy but short—cost about same 
Heavier—more costly 

16,128 sq. ft.; costly second floor 

Two required—costly 

8,832 sq. ft.—more costly 

8,064 sq. ft.—costs less 

Costs less 

Two sets of smaller toilets cost slightly more 
Same 
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A CASE STUDY 





Why Naugatuck chose a two-story school 





THE FACTS 
Teaching stations required 
Area of building required 


Costs (estimated, not yet out for bids) 


Bu.lding only 
Site work 


Total cost 


Cost per square foot—Building only 


Pupil capacity 
Cost per pupil 
Number of square feet per pupil 


THE REASONING 


Naugatuck’s decision to build a 
two-story high school was dictated 
almost overwhelmingly by site con- 
siderations. Additionally, basic fac- 
tors which counted in the decision 
were educational program, finances 
and intangibles. Climate and 
safety factors played no determin- 
ing role. 

The overall site in Naugatuck is 
53 acres, of which approximately 
28 acres are unuseable because of 
a steep, irregular hillside, which 
runs the length of the site. The level 
balance, or 25 acres at the bottom 
of the slope, meets the rule of 
thumb requirement for high schools 
of 10 useable acres plus one use- 
able acre for every 100 students. 
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52 
130,000 sq. ft. 


$2,000,000 
120,000 


$2,120,000 
$15.40 
1300 pupils 
$1540 
1000 sq. ft. 


The school is being built for 1300 
students, to be expanded to 1500. 
Of the useable 25 acres, approxi- 
mately 20 are occupied by athletic 
facilities, parking, roads, service 
areas, area to be set aside for ex- 
pansion, and a natural pond exist- 
ing on the site. This leaves five 
acres for the actual building. 

The building as designed has 
130,000 square feet, 100,000 of 
which are in the two-story classroom 
wing. Special facilities, such as au- 
ditorium, gymnasium and industrial 
arts which are approximately 25% 
of building space, were extracted 
from the basic plan, and did not 
figure in the number of stories de- 
cision, because they are spaces 


which would be 


one-story under 
any conditions. If the 100,000 sq. 
ft. Naugatuck classroom unit were 
made into a one-story element, the 
total building area would be approx- 
imately 180,000 sq. ft. Theoreti- 
cally, a unit of this size could be 
placed on five acres, or 200,000 
sq. ft., but under actual design 
conditions, practical considerations 
of proper daylighting, entrances, 
and separation between wings 
make this almost impossible. 

The site limitations prompted an 
early study of a possible three-story 
solution, which was not acceptable 
to school authorities. The logical 
solution, therefore, was a two-story 
bar-type structure, tucked into the 
base of the slope, leaving maximum 
area for other uses. 

Fortunately, there was no rock or 
other subsoil deterrents to multi- 
story construction in the level area. 

From an educational point of 
view, 1300 students is within the 
normal range for consideration of 
multi-story building, but does not 
alone dictate more than one-story. 

The multi-story plan provides 
ease of mobility and communica- 
tion. The 400 foot length of the 
building, as now planned, is maxi- 
mum for ease of movement be- 
tween classes. A single-story build- 
ing of the same area would have 
placed classrooms in impractical, re- 
mote locations. A unit plan, which 
to a certain extent would overcome 
this problem, was definitely ruled 
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out by the limited size of the Nauga- 
tuck site. 

Normally, multi-story construc- 
tion might be more expensive than 
single-story work, but in this case, 
by lifting out the special facility 
units, and keeping the classroom 
wing in modules of classroom size, 
economies are obtained through ap- 


A CASE STUDY 


Why Westport 


plication of mass production tech- 
niques to repetitive construction of 
similar units. 

An intangible, and important 
consideration is that the mass of the 
structure gives importance and dig- 
nity to the building which is re- 
flected in the student, and yet fits 
the school into the semi-urban sur- 





roundings, which include industrial 
units, as well as private residences. 

In the Naugatuck case, site con- 
siderations simplified the decision, 
because these dictated the answer. 
But the other relevant factors had 
to be cross-checked to insure no 
serious contradictions and to de- 
velop the best overall plan. 


chose a one-story school 





THE FACTS 
Teaching stations required 
Area of building required 
Costs (actual) 

Building only 

Site work 


Total cost 


Cost per square foot—Building only 


Pupil capacity 
Cost per pupil 
Number of square feet per pupil 


THE REASONING 


Westport based its decision to 
construct a one-story school on three 
basic points: educational program, 
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63 
149,800 sq. ft. 


$2,716,000 
561,000 


$3,277,000 
$18.10 
1500 pupils 
$1800.00 
1000 sq. ft. 


site and the intent to expand the 
school at a future date. In this 
instance, climate and safety factors 


were not pertinent, and financial 
considerations were a result of de- 
cisions based on other main points. 

The high school educational pro- 
gram in Westport is departmental- 
ized. This separation of the educa- 
tional elements, such as social stud- 
ies, languages, etc. logically lends 
itself to a unit or campus plan, 
where each department can occupy 
an individual building. A unit plan 
requires a large site, which was 
available here. Total  avail- 
able acreage was 60 acres. The 
unit plan, further, is almost always 
best accomplished in one-story. The 
economy and scale advantages 
which are achieved by the unit plan 
are sacrificed in a two-story build- 
ing. These facts alone almost would 
have been strong enough to rule 
out two stories in Westport. 

The Westport educational pro- 
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gram required a school to accommo- 
date 1500 pupils with provision for 
substantial expansion—to 1800 pu- 
pils. A one-story school is more 
adaptable to expansion and the 
unit plan is the easiest type of 
one-story plan to expand. Even ex- 
panded, no single unit in Westport 
is so big as to demand two-story 
construction. 

The Westport site is large, but 
useable areas are broken and dis- 
jointed, due to irregular topography. 
There are no large, flat areas that 
would be economically suitable for 
a single unit, multi-story building. 
A one-story unit plan permitted 
flexibility in location of the units so 
that rock could be avoided. Where 
rock could not be avoided, the one- 
story unit still held an advantage 


due to the fact that shallower foun- 
dations were required than for a 
two-story structure. 

The Westport school is in the 
upper size limits for a surburban 
high school. Given this size, it was 
essential to reduce the apparent 
mass of the building so that its 
scale is not overwhelming to the 
adolescent. Two stories, to accom- 
modate this number of students, 
would have been an exceptionally 
large mass. One-story units, on the 
other hand, complement the imme- 
diately surrounding residential area. 
A multi-story school would have 
been out of keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the area. 

The one-story decision is sup- 
ported by budgetary considerations. 
Two-story construction would have 





entailed considerably more site 
work, rock excavation and foun- 
dation work. Economies also were 
achieved because the Westport units 
are large enough to take advan- 
tage of modular, large scale con- 
struction techniques. 

In the Westport case, no one of 
the three basic considerations alone 
would lead to a solution of the 
single-story vs. multi-story prob- 
lem. However, in proper relation- 
ship, the sum of the parts provides 
a clear cut answer. 

While a comparison of the Naug- 
atuck and Westport schools appear 
to favor two-story construction on a 
cost basis, such is not the case. For 
a detailed comparison of the cost 
of these two schools, see pages 32 
and 33. 


Did Westport really cost more? 


An almost immediate exclama- 
tion from persons who have re- 
viewed the comparative costs for 
the Westport and Naugatuck schools 
presented on the preceding pages 
is “but Westport costs so much more 
than Naugatuck—$18.10 per square 
foot of building vs. $15.40!” 

“Not so,” according to architect 
Lester Smith. Smith states that “if 
all of the factors built into each of 
these cost figures were analyzed, it 
would become apparent that the 
one-story school in Westport is as 
economical as Naugatuck’s two- 
story building.” 

Smith bases his explanation on 
three main factors: (1) time of bid; 
(2) area labor and material costs; 
(3) build-in expansion in the 
Westport school. 

The most dramatic of the cost 
differences is found. in the time of 
bid. Westport was put out to bid 
in the early part of 1957, a year in 
which construction costs bumped 
their ceiling. Naugatuck is not yet 
out for bids, but is expected to be 
out in the near future. Construc- 
tion costs have been in a nosedive 
in the last several months, and it is 
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expected that similar construction 
today will be approximately $2 per 
square foot less than a year ago. 

Secondly, Smith points out that 
Westport is located in what is widely 
regarded as “Exurbia,” an area 
which draws its labor and materials 
from the New York City Metropoli- 
tan area. This is traditionally a high- 
cost area and these high costs are 
reflected in the Westport school. 
Naugatuck, on the other hand 
draws its labor and supplies from 
Hartford, Bridgeport and other 
northern Connecticut locales. This 
accounts for as much as $1 a square 
foot in construction costs of each 
school, according to Smith. 

The matter of “built-in expan- 
sion” is pertinent to the question 
in several ways. Though Westport 
is being built initially to have 63 
teaching stations, it is planned for 
expansion to approximately 75 sta- 
tions, that is from 1500 to 1800 
pupils. Many of the core facilities, 
such as auditorium, boiler plant, 
cafeteria, and gymnasium, are being 
constructed so that little or no addi- 
tional investment will be involved 
in their expansion, and many of 


the specialized facilities, such as sci- 
ence rooms, fine arts rooms and 
music rooms are also _ being 
equipped to meet the expansion. 
In addition, Westport has a high- 
er proportion of built-in equipment 
of all kinds, which is reflected in 
construction costs, rather than as 
furnishings. As opposed to the 
theme of “expansion” in Westport, 
Naugatuck’s classroom space was 
forced in modular units to meet the 
close budget which governs that sit- 
uation. Therefore, Naugatuck’s 
theme might be “economy” and 
Westport, while economical itself, 
is being built with “expansion” 
more in the limelight—necessarily 
involving some extra expense. 
Review of these factors, Mr. 
Smith says, makes even more clear 
the position that cost is very often 
a misleading determinant in the 
single-story vs. multi-story question. 
A first glance at these two schools 
would indicate that the two-story 
school is cheaper, but analysis of 
other factors brings out the close- 
ness of their costs, and what actu- 
ally is being obtained for the 
money. End 
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Covina board members use their pre-printed 
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subjects discussed at meeting. 





By preparing an agenda in advance and putting all pertinent information 
in members’ hands, Covina, Calif. has discovered... . 


How to streamline 
schoolboard meetings 


“ = « In the “good old days” be- 
fore population began to swell, when 
the teacher shortage was not yet an 
acute problem, when the Reader’s 
Digest wrote about microbes, and 
when taxpayers directed their ire 
at Washington, a school board 
meeting was almost always an in- 
formal gathering of a few leading 
citizens of the town. 

In this setting, boards—as a reg- 
ular practice—identified problems, 
discussed them, and took action on 
them, all in the same evening. They 
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BY DR. PAUL SALMON 


Superintendent, Covina, Calif. 


could do so because 1) their popu- 
lation was stable; 2) they had mem- 
bers on the board who had a broad 
background of information con- 
cerning the community as well as 
all aspects of direct operation; and 
3) boards were required to make a 
relatively small number of major 
policy decisions. 

This has changed. Today, run- 
ning a school district is a big, com- 
plicated business. Our town is typi- 
cal. 

In 1950, the Covina, California, 


district had slightly more than 
1,000 students housed in two 
schools. Today, the enrollment 
stands at better than 11,000 with 
15 schools operating. It is conserva- 
tively predicted that the district will 
continue to grow so that by 1962 it 
will have at least 19,000 students 
and some 32 schools. The prob- 
lems facing the board have ex- 
panded in proportion to the enroll- 

ment. 
The board has become acutely 
text continued on page 62 
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AIDES AND SECRETARIES 


One way to solve 


your school’s classroom 


and teacher shortage 


Better teacher utilization, which simply means making 
more efficient use of the talents of your teachers, can save 
classroom space as well as salaries. Here’s how one district 
has made it pay—while increasing student achievement. 


= = m= One of the thorniest problems in today’s 
overcrowded public schools is that of equalizing the 
student population in individual classrooms. The policy 
of most school boards is to limit the number of stu- 
dents in any classroom, usually to about 30. But, 
since children do not come in neat little bundles of 
30, such a ceiling is, as every school administrator 
knows, frequently impossible to enforce. You can do 
it by hiring more teachers and building more class- 
rooms. Even then, the problem is only solved if these 
new classrooms and teachers are fully utilized. 

For instance: If your school does limit classroom 
population to 30, what would it do if it suddenly 
found it had 100 students in the third grade, but only 
three classrooms and three teachers to handle them? 
If a new classroom was built to spread the load, and 
a new teacher hired, neither would be fully utilized. 

One school system has solved these interwoven prob- 
lems by making better use of the time and talents of 
its teachers: the city of San Angelo, a west Texas 
community of 80,000 persons, with 10,000 students. 

More than a year ago, San Angelo’s board of edu- 
cation and Superintendent G. B. Wadzeck began what 
he terms an “open-minded” analysis of teacher and 
classroom utilization, a study that resulted in the hir- 
ing last year of teacher aides and teacher secretaries. 

Since then, San Angelo has been able to save its 
taxpayers an estimated $34,000 in teachers’ salaries 
alone. If the program continues to operate successfully, 


future savings will include the cost of an additional 40 
classrooms that otherwise would be needed. 

Most significant of all, however, is that San Angelo’s 
students show greater gains in learning. 

It was the teachers themselves, Wadzeck says, who 
suggested a solution to the multi-headed problem of 
teacher scarcity and classroom crowding. Too much of 
a teacher’s time, they said, is spent in jobs that have 
nothing to do with the education of children. 

“If the teachers were relieved of these tasks,” 
Wadzeck relates, “we knew they could do a consid- 
erably better job as teachers.” And, as every good 
business executive knows, there is no economy in hir- 
ing a skilled worker to do unskilled work. 


Unequal classes 


As in most schools, crowding was erratic in San 
Angelo. Although the majority of teachers were carry- 
ing normal student loads of about 30, there were too 
many who had either an unwieldy class of consid- 
erably more than 30, or a light class of less than 20. 
It was not physically possible to equalize them without 
hiring more teachers and building more classrooms. 

“This is a permanent problem that seems to exist 
in all the school systems where I have worked or 
visited. We felt, however, that it was not in the best 
interests of the children, or the morale of the teachers, 
to continue to ignore it,” says Wadzeck. 

The school board’s policy at that time was to at- 
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tempt to split a class when it passed the 30 mark. But 
in most instances it was not possible, or economical, 
to do this. And when it was done, it only further 
aggravated the problem by failing to give equitable 
relief to all the teachers who needed it. The result, 
says Wadzeck, was ill-will and resentment. 

As many as 30% of the teachers had more chil- 
dren than they could handle, Wadzeck explained, or 
not enough to make efficient use of either the teacher 
or the classroom. 

In its study, San Angelo found it had to take into 
consideration the amount of space available in its 
classrooms before beginning to attack the problem. 
“Size of the classroom determines what can be done,” 
Wadzeck said. “If a classroom can hold 33 pupils but 
houses only 25, space is wasted.” On the other hand, 
33 can’t be squeezed into a classroom for 25. 

Wadzeck’s own experience led him to conclude that 
25 sq. ft. of floor space per student is the bare mini- 
mum basis by which to determine classroom capacity. 
Thirty square feet is much more satisfactory, he be- 
lieves, with 35 sq. ft. desirable. 

On this basis, San Angelo approached the problem, 
found it could house up to 35 students in 60% of 
the rooms. Twenty percent were small, limited to about 
28 students, but the remaining 20% were capable of 
holding as many as 40. 

To illustrate the extent of the classroom load im- 
balance, Wadzeck points out that, at the time, the 
average student-to-teacher ratio was about 21 to one, 
a disheartening fact to a teacher with 35 pupils. This 
ratio accounted for two special teachers who taught 
only music or physical education. Their addition to 
the staff had been an early effort by San Angelo to 
give some relief to the overburdened teacher. 

Since its new teacher utilization program has been 
in effect, the teacher-pupil ratio has increased to 28 
to one, which means more pupils are being taught 
without a proportionate increase in teachers. Assum- 
ing this ratio continues to rise, if only to 30, says 
Wadzeck, San Angelo will be spared the immediate 
cost of constructing 40 new classrooms. 

Although the principal’s office in each school main- 
tained a clerical and secretarial pool to help teachers 
with necessary paper work, this assistance was avail- 
able to all teachers, even those who had time to do 
the work themselves. This added to the inequities 
which finally moved San Angelo to action. 


Types of teacher aid 


In establishing the program, San Angelo made use 
of three categories of teacher assistance: 

Teacher aides—certified teachers who assist the 
classroom teacher in non-teaching chores and in actual 
instruction. 

Remedial teachers—certified personnel who allevi- 
ate congestion by removing exceptional children, both 
slow and fast, from several overcrowded classrooms 
during the day to give them special training. 

Teacher Secretaries— non-teaching personnel, many 

continued on page 74 
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PROBLEMS THE, PROGRAM CAN SOLVE 


Classroom shortage 

A fourth grade in a given school has 100 
students. Board policy dictates a maximum 
of 30 pupils per class but the classrooms can 
house up to 35. Ordinarily, four classrooms 
and four teachers would be required, but 
neither rooms nor teachers would be fully 
utilized. 

Under the San Angelo plan, three rooms 
and three teachers are adequate. Each class 
would average 33.3 students, but each 
teacher would receive up to three hours of 
clerical assistance or the services of an aide 
or a remedial teacher every day. 

Result: Students get more individual atten- 
tion, a classroom and salary costs are saved. 





Unequal teacher load 


A fourth grade numbering 100 students must 
be housed in two rooms with a capacity of 
30 and one large room that can accom- 
modate 40 or more. One teacher carries an 
unfair burden and her pupils do not receive 
adequate attention. Under the San Angelo 
plan, two classes would have 31 pupils 
each, and the two teachers would both re- 
ceive secretarial help to relieve them of non- 
teaching chores. The third class would have 
38 students, and the teacher would receive 
secretarial help plus the services of a reme- 
dial teacher (who would also work in other 
crowded classes) to work with a small group 
of slow or fast students separately. 

Result: Equal classroom loads, more ef- 
fective education, efficient use of space, re- 
duced salary costs. 





Teacher shortage 

A school has 75 students in its third grade, 
but only two teachers are available. There 
are, however, three rooms, one small one 
with a capacity of 25, and two able to 
house 35. The third grade is divided in half 
and placed in the two large rooms where 
teachers receive clerical help. A remedial 
teacher conducts classes in the small room, 
not only for the overcrowded third grade, 
but for other overloaded classes as well. 
Results: No wasted classrooms, increased 
utilization of the available teaching staff, 
eliminating the need for a _ hard-to-get 
teacher, plus all the benefits cited in the 
other two examples. 
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How to simplify 


A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


student registration 


A low-cost, fool-proof system that takes the confusion and 


clerical drudgery out of the first week of school. 


= «= # In almost every high school, 
the first weeks of a new semester 
are confused by paperwork prob- 
lems. The mess—and that’s the 
proper name for it—is produced 
by three complicated processes: 

1) Registering the students. 

2) Assigning students to classes 

3) Scheduling the program based 
on student electives 

In recent years, schools have 
been borrowing heavily from the 
experience of large industrial com- 
panies in handling similar problems. 
Punched card methods, for ex- 
ample, are no longer a rarity in 
public schools. The system de- 
scribed below is still another ex- 
ample, drawn from the experience 
of business, of simplifying repetitive 
writing jobs. 


The idea behind the system 


The enrollment system of Crispus 
Attucks High School is simple and 
inexpensive. It requires no com- 
plicated or costly equipment—sim- 
ply a duplicating machine of the 
type found in every school. Best 
of all, the teaching staff is almost 
completely relieved of  clericai 
chores. One person, in the office, 
is able to assign 1,500 students to 
class virtually without assistance. 

Here’s how the system works. 
About a month before the end of 


a semester, the home room teacher 
puts each of her students’ names 
and other personal information on 
a specially prepared form. This 
form is a “duplicating master”. The 
master differs from _ traditional 
masters used in duplicating ma- 
chines in only two respects: con- 
stant information is pre-printed, 
and the duplicating medium is 
smudge-proof so that it can be 
handled without staining the hands 
of people who use it. 

About a week after the personal 
information has been filled out, the 
forms are sent to a guidance coun- 
sellor who discusses with each 
student his course selections for the 
next term. As the student selects 
his subjects, the guidance counsellor 
fills in these selections on the same 
master form, using a ball point pen. 

The master forms are then sent 
to the pupil personnel office. Here, 
the subject selections for all the 
children are counted in order to 
determine the total number of 
classes needed in each subject for 
the following semester. With this 
information, the various sections of 
each class are scheduled. 

When the scheduling is com- 
plete and each pupil has his room 
numbers and teachers assigned, 
this information is entered on the 
masicr form, again with a ball 
point pen. 


Finally, the completed masters 
—one for each student—are sent 
to the school office. Here, in the 
duplicating section, 15 copies of 
each form are run off on different 
colored cards. The cards are then 
distributed (see opposite page for 
distribution schedule). 


Advantages of the system 


On the first day that classes 
begin, every pertinent person in the 
school—including the student—has 
a standardized record of the in- 
formation he or she needs to do his 
job. In the case of a teacher, she 
has a complete roster for first day 
attendance—and no _ additional 
clerical work. Each of the various 
administrative centers has its com- 
plete record of the schedule and 
whereabouts of each child. And 
each student has his personal copy 
of his schedule, room assignments 
and teachers. 

Best of all, the variety of dif- 
ferent size and shape forms pre- 
viously used is eliminated. The in- 
formation about each student at 
each location is exactly the same— 
since the possibility of transcription 
errors has been eliminated. The 
teaching process is able to start on 
the first day of school, without con- 
fusion and with positive control of 
attendance. 
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is duplicating master is filled-in with ball point pen by three in- 


dividuals. Personal information at the top is filled-in by the home room 
teacher. Subjects elected are filled in by the guidance counsellor in the 
next step. Finally, schedules and room number and teacher assignments 
are filled in by the personnel office in the spaces provided. 
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HOW COPIES ARE DISTRIBUTED 


Copies of the master are duplicated on pre-collated sets of color coded 
cards. The attendance record for the child is also pre-printed on the forms 


on 


their reverse sides. Fifteen copies of each master are run off and dis- 


tributed to the following people: 
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Home room teacher: two copies—one yellow locater card and one 
blue attendance card. 

Main office: two copies—one yellow locater card and one buff card 
for end-of-semester grades. 

Student: one copy—a salmon colored card for class location and 
room numbers. 

Vice-principal: one copy—a yellow locater card. 

Counselling center: one copy—a yellow locater card. 

Dean of Boys or Dean of Girls: one copy—a yellow locater card. 
Classroom teachers: seven copies—one white card per student goes 
to each of his classes for attendance record purposes. 


’. . . We needed a student 
admissions and registration 
system that would 1) eliminate 
the use of various forms; 2) 
save time and work of our 
teaching personnel; 3) save 
the innumerable errors that 
are bound to occur when a 
great amount of copying is 
done and 4) expedite the as- 
signment of students to class 
so that students would know 
where they were to go on the 
first day of the semester. 

‘. . . We have found that 
with our new Azograph ad- 
missions and registration sys- 
tem, one person is able to 
assign our 1,500 students to 
class in a period of three 
weeks; that the same person 
is able to furnish 1) each 
teacher a class assignment 
card for each student as- 


files; 3) an attendance card; 


“. . . Our students now be- 
gin classes on the first day of 

the semester instead of being 
delayed and confused for the 


our schedule, class assign- — 


ments and teahcers’ assign- 


that begins in January. This 
is more than two weeks ahead 
of the usual time under our 
old method. Now, all students 
begin classes promptly and 


registration confusion has 
saan eliminated.” 
A. M. Moore 


Crispus Attucks High school 
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PORTABLE LABO 


can they help you provide 
a better science program? 





eee Se 





Oklahoma State University is sending a chemistry laboratory on wheels to 


18 schools which had lacked adequate equipment to teach this subject. 





= = sw Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity initiated a Chemistry Labmo- 
bile experiment in September, 
1957, in an attempt to provide a 
practical method of stimulation to 
science programs in small high 
schools. Reorganization of school 
districts in Oklahoma eventually 
may virtually eliminate small high 
schools, but progress in this direc- 
tion has been moving at a slow 
pace. The Labmobile represents an 
attempt to enrich the high school 
science curricula within the existing 
framework of school districts and 
limited budgets. 

Eighteen schools were organized 
into a unit to be served by the 
mobile laboratory. The unit is 
equipped with apparatus and sup- 
plies to provide laboratory experi- 
ences for as many as 20 chemistry 
students in each of the 18 schools. 
The materials are transported in a 





This article is taken from a speech pre- 
sented by Mr. Fite at the American 
Association of School Administrators’ 
regional convention in St. Louis. 
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station wagon from school to school, 
and are shuttled into the classrooms 
by the students for regular bi-weekly 
laboratory sessions. The station 
wagon is manned by a high school 
chemistry teacher who assumes 
primary responsibility for the labora- 
tory instruction and works as a 
co-ordinator and counselor with 
the local science teachers. 

This arrangement is permitting 
schools to offer a very strong course 
in high school chemistry without 
the necessity of a large investment 
in laboratory space, supplies and 
equipment. 

The initial attempt to organize 
such a project was launched in the 
summer of 1956. A three-page form 
letter was mailed to superintendents 
throughout the state describing the 
proposal and asking for an expres- 
sion of interest. The response to 
this letter was gratifying but some- 
what less than hoped for. Although 
an adequate number of schools to 
make a unit feasible promptly in- 
dicated an interest, they were wide- 
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ly dispersed geographically and 
would have required far too much 
time and expense for the Labmo- 
bile to move among them on a 
regular schedule. 

Those that had responded to our 
inquiry were notified that the pro- 
gram would be delayed until a 
suitable number of schools within a 
limited area could be interested in 
the plan. It was believed that any 
one of several areas could be or- 
ganized into a unit by adequately 
explaining the program and devel- 
oping the details early enough for 
the science class to be included in 
the schedule. 

During 1956-57, however, an- 
other limiting factor developed. In- 
struction in both chemistry and 
physics was to be undertaken via 
Oklahoma City’s KETA television 
during the next school year. (See 
box, page 44.) Although the labora- 
tory and theoretical instruction by 
television seemed highly compati- 
ble, the two ideas had been de- 
veloped separately and it did not 
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appear feasible to attempt unifica- 
tion at this time. The decision was 
then made to choose an area for 
the Labmobile experiment which 
lay outside the reception range of 
the television station to avoid pos- 
sible conflict. South central Okla- 
homa where the Arbuckle Moun- 
tains effectively block television re- 
ception from Oklahoma City and 
where more than an adequate 
number of suitable schools are 
located seemed to be quite favora- 
able. Also, some interest in the 
program had been shown by 
schools in this area from the start. 
These factors provided the neces- 
sary initial encouragement. 

A form letter describing the pro- 
posed program was prepared and 
sent to the superintendents of 40 
high schools located within a 50- 
mile radius of Ardmore, Okla. Of 
these schools, seven already had sci- 
ence programs and did not wish to 
Participate. Other schools subse- 
quently were lost at the close of the 
1956-57 school year by consolida- 
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tion. Well over 50% of the remain- 
ing eligible schools did join the pro- 
ject. In fact, only two schools were 
finally added to the schedule from 
outside the original list. 


Preparing the laboratory 


A survey among the co-operating 
schools indicated a preference for 
chemistry over physics the first year, 
so the program was developed for 
chemistry with the understanding 
that physics could be attempted in 
the same manner the following 
year. Oklahoma State University 
purchased a new 1957-model Chev- 
rolet station wagon for the project 
and outfitted it with chemistry ap- 
paratus and supplies worth more 
than $2,500. These materials are 
stored in a space donated by the 
Ardmore schools. The university 
hired Mr. Claude Gatewood as in- 
structor to accompany the labora- 
tory and to be in general charge of 
instruction. He was an experienced 
chemistry teacher from Houston, 
Tex., and had just completed the 
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By ROBERT C. FITE 
Sciences Extension 
Director, Arts and 
Sciences Extension 

Oklahoma State U. 


CHEMISTRY LABORATOR 





_ academic-year institute for science 


teachers at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

Gatewood selected a text from 
those adopted in Oklahoma with 
the aid of a questionnaire to sci- 
ence teachers. He wrote a syllabus 
and prepared exercises and tests for 
the course. These were duplicated 
at the university in sufficient quan- 
tity for the anticipated needs of all 
students and teachers in the pro- 
gram. Gatewood also had a free 
hand in the selection of all appa- 
ratus and supplies. 

In addition to the above, the 
university’s library provided 190 
volumes, representing 70 different 
titles, from a list of 200 books 
recommended by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science as good science literature 
for high school students. These 
books were catalogued and are ro- 
tated among the schools in groups 
of 10 at six weeks intervals, making 
60 different titles available to each 
school during the year. The subject 
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matter of this literature is not lim- 
ited to chemistry, but also includes 
mathematics, physics, biology, medi- 
cine, meteorology and other topics. 


The laboratory schedule 


Scheduling the laboratory among 
18 schools presented some prob- 
lems. The final schedule was based 
on the following factors: 


1. Date of the beginning of 
school. 


2. Preference among the days of 
the week. 


3. Preference between morning 
or afternoon sessions. 


4. Geographical location of each 
school. 


5. Necessity to increase the ratio 
between instruction time and 
travel time requirements. 


Wherever practical, those schools 
that started first were scheduled 
in the first week of operation. All 
schools were in session one week or 
more before the first official visit by 
the laboratory. 

In general, the schools were able 
to choose the preferred day of the 
week and time of day, but each 
school had been forewarned that its 
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Chemistry experiment is performed by students at Waurika High School with equipment from Labmobile. 


requests in this matter might not 
be feasible in the total program. The 
few adjustments necessary were ac- 
cepted by the respective schools in 
fine spirit. 

A weekly visit to each school 
would have been desirable so that 
laboratory sessions would fit the 
normal school routine. However, a 
double period on a bi-weekly sched- 
ule was adopted in order to minimize 
the time consumed in travel by the 
Labmobile. The double period also 
possesses merit for other obvious 
reasons. 

The single most important factor 
was the distance between any two 
schools being served on the same 
day. It was most desirable to keep 
the noon-time travel to a minimum. 
That way the instructor could have 
lunch! 

Several other scheduling prob- 
lems had to be dealt with, includ- 
ing unavoidable irregularities. For 
this reason, the unit was limited to 
18 schools permitting one unsched- 
uled day in each two-week cycle. 
The extra day could then be used 
to make up labs missed by schools 
because of legal holidays and the 
like. Irregularities plague the fall 
semester more than the spring. A 
second possibility of adjustment 








was provided by planning the work 
of each semester around eight dou- 
ble laboratory periods instead of 
nine. The first semester schedule 
worked out in fine shape for all 
schools in the program, despite a 
sizeable flu epidemic which closed 
several schools for one or more 
days. 


Instruction and grading 

From the standpoint of instruc- 
tion, the 18 schools may be grouped 
into three categories: 

1. Those schools with a chemistry 
teacher and some laboratory 
facilities. 

2. Those schools with a chemistry 
teacher but with very few if 
any laboratory facilities. 

3. Those schools without a chem- 
istry teacher and usually with- 
out even the most basic labor- 
atory equipment. 

The first two categories pre- 
sented fewest problems. Theory 
sessions are conducted by the local 
teacher with a double period for 
laboratory every two weeks. Most 
of these “qualified” chemistry teach- 
ers have never taught chemistry be- 
fore but are working in harmony 
with the laboratory instructor. The 
final outcome is more doubtful in 
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Decorate 
your classrooms with 
darkening drapes 


of TONTINE*® 


flame-resistant vinyl 
drapery material 


Now, a double-duty drapery material that can decorate 
your classrooms with fashion-keyed colors and patterns, 
yet offers complete room darkening for audio-visual 
work, “Tontine”’ flame-resistant vinyl drapery material 
comes in a selection of attractive patterns, textures and 
colors on its interior side. Side facing window is neutral 
beige. ““Tontine” is lightweight, soft and pliable—draws 
back gracefully when not in use. Draperies of “*Tontine” 
won't fade, discolor, shrink or stretch—can be wiped 
clean quickly with soap and water. “‘Tontine”’ remains 
permanently flame-resistant...no re-treating necessary. 


Where drapes are impractical, you can effectively 
darken rooms with Triplex “‘Tontine” window shade 
cloth or rugged, long-wearing coated canvas, 





For free sample swatches and complete information 
on “Tontine” drapery or window shade material, mail 
the coupon or write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Fabrics Division SM-85, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 








Room darkening draperies of “‘Tontine”’ hang gracefully over 
large expanses. In attractive colors and patterns they contribute 
cheerful good looks to your classrooms. Draperies of “‘Tontine”’ 
offer long maintenance-free service—resist rough handling, fad- 
ing, discoloration, shrinking or stretching. Mail coupon for free 
sample swatches and complete specifications. 























Tontine® | MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE SWATCHES | 
| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Div.—Dept. SM-85, Wilmington 98, Delaware. ! 
Flame-resistant vinyl drapery material | a | 
Please send free swatches and Name Position ! 
| complete data on: i) Drapery Giee! ov Fire 

| material; O Triplex window 
shade cloth; 0 Coated canvas Address | 
REG. U. 5. PAT OFF | window shade cloth. City Zone State 
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those schools without a chemistry 
teacher. This is especially true in 
one or two schools where the local 
teacher in charge does not hold 
regular theory sessions with the 
students. 

Assignments and study helps are 
provided by the syllabus, and the 
students in these cases are expected 
to learn the theory on their own in 
true correspondence fashion, or 
with no more than study hall super- 
vision. Although a few students are 
doing remarkably well under this 
plan, others are not achieving as 
much as desired. 

Tests and keys have been pro- 
vided to accompany each unit of 
work. Students in those schools 
that are approved for chemistry 
by the state department of educa- 
tion will receive residence credit 
as awarded by the local teacher. 
Students in schools without an ap- 
proved chemistry teacher will re- 
ceive correspondence credit through 
Oklahoma State University as 
agreed upon by the local teacher in 
charge and the Labmobile instruc- 
tor. 


The Labmobile in action 

The laboratory is at the school on 
its regularly scheduled date by the 
time the students arrive in the morn- 
ing. The instructor directs the re- 
moval of apparatus from the sta- 
tion wagon, into the classroom. 
Laboratory assistants have been 
designated for these chores as well 
as the distribution and collection of 
materials in the laboratory. They do 
this work in fine shape with a great 
deal of enthusiasm. The laboratory 
instructor may then proceed with 
some preliminary discussion and/or 
demonstrations before the students 
get on with their individual experi- 
ments, but there is student partici- 
pation during each laboratory ses- 
sion. At the close of the period the 
students reload the station wagon 
and the instructor is ready to keep 
his afternoon appointment at the 
next school. 


Cost of the program 

The following approximate fig- 
ures of cost are given here only to 
convey a general idea of magnitude 
for the total project and are not in- 
tended to be specific or exact. In 
fact, the total cost can not be ac- 
curately determined until after a 


post-inventory at the close of the 
school year. 


Station wagon ...... $ 2,000 
Gas, oil & auto : 
ET 66 as oe esis 600 
Laboratory apparatus & 
supplies .......... 2,500 
Multilith paper and 
ES ee 100 
Secretarial help & office 
ra Se tad gi 250 
Ee re 25 
Salary of instructor . 6,000 
Total cash investment $11,475 


From this total one may deduct 
$5,400 which is the amount to be 
paid by the 18 participating schools 
at $300 per school. Also the value 
of the station wagon at the end of 
the year should be roughly $1,500 
and the laboratory apparatus and 
supplies will be worth about $1,500. 
This leaves an approximate net 
cost to the university of $3,075. 


Evaluation of effectiveness 

A comprehensive evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the project is 
underway. Students in the program 
were given a science aptitude test at 
the beginning of the school year 
and they will take a chemistry 
achievement test at the close of 
the second semester. These same 
tests are being given to a control 
group from schools not in the pro- 
gram. Results of the initial aptitude 
test indicated that we are working 
with students whose abilities in sci- 
ence are comparable to those taking 
chemistry in other schools. 

A systematic collection of opin- 
ions from students, teachers, super- 


intendents and the Labmobile in- 
structor is underway. Results to 
date from all sources are highly 
favorable. A rating scale is being 
used of five through one, with five 
meaning very good or very high and 
one meaning very poor or very low. 
A summary of the ratings for all 
questions by superintendents, teach- 
ers and students is as follows: 


Superintendents ........ 4.27 
(16 of 18 reporting) 

ee 4.5] 
(17 of 18 reporting) 

ey eee 4.13 


(141 of 278 reporting) 


The students rated the library 
feature of the project very low, in- 
dicating that they were not reading 
the books provided. It may be con- 
cluded that this feature has been 
of very little benefit this year. 

Results firmly indicate that this 
method may be used successfully to 
expand or strengthen high school 
science curricula. It can be put on 
a self-supporting basis but should 
not be considered as a permanent 
arrangement in any given group of 
schools. The greatest good from this 
program will come from up-grading 
science teachers, through inspiration 
and example, rather than from the 
actual instruction given the students. 
This year the Labmobile is working 
with high schools varying in size 
from three to 24 teachers. In gen- 
eral, we are more impressed with 
results in the larger schools than in 
the extremely small ones. This may 
indicate that the program has more 
potential as a medium of enrich- 
ment rather than as an_ integral 
part of the course essentials. End 





Oklahoma City public schools. 





Televised Courses 


Fifty school systems in 50 Oklahoma towns are using school science 
telecourses now being offered by KETA-TV in cooperation with the 


TV courses in chemistry, physics, algebra, trigonometry and geology 
are being followed regularly by over 400 students. Classes range in size 
from one pupil to 15, with an average of about five fo six in a class. 

~ Conducted on a regular school year basis, each TV class is presented 
for 30 minutes, five times a week. Most of the teachers have been with 
the TV teaching experiment since its inception two years ago. 

School administrators have judged the courses excellent and welcome 
them as a most useful resource for in-service training for teachers. 


Studies are now underway to compare test scores of TV pupils with 
pupils in regular classrooms taking the same course of study. 
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# & ®& Three small fires were burn- 
ing brightly on the floors of as 
many classrooms in a suburban 
school in Harris County, Tex., one 
night recently when a custodian ar- 
rived to open the building for a 
meeting of a local civic group. 

“If I hadn’t come back for the 
meeting,” he said later, “the school 
could have burned to the ground. 
Those fires were set by children in 
the neighborhood.” 

Nobody knows, exactly, how 
much damage vandals inflict on US 
public schools in any one year. The 
fact is, however, that vandalism is 
one of education’s nagging prob- 
lems, although it may not arouse 
the same degree of concern in every 
school district. 

Vandalism—the malicious de- 
struction of property—ranges in 
severity from smearing ink over 
books and papers, or carving ini- 
tials in desk tops, to burning down 
the school. Between these extremes 
windows are smashed and lootless 
burglaries messily committed. 

The 22 school districts of Harris 
County—population 1.1 million, 
with more than 200,000 youngsters 
in school—have no unified ap- 
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Hardly a public school in the US 
can escape being a target for 
vandals, unless something is done 
to prevent it. Here is a survey of a 
variety of efforts made by the 22 
Harris County, Tex. school 
districts. Their experience can 
help you stop vandalism. 
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proach to vandalism. Since the 
problem varies in individual dis- 
tricts, so has each district’s attack 
varied. 

One common conclusion, how- 
ever, appears to emerge. You can 
reduce vandalism by reducing the 
opportunities for it both from the 
standpoint of the school and the 
vandal. Some districts have been 


able to occupy the idle hours of 
youth with community-sponsored 
recreation programs, and others 
have supplemented this by increas- 
ing the protection of the school it- 


‘self. 


Most of the measures have 
proven successful and they offer a 
guide to any community struggling 
with the problem of vandalism. 


In Hunter’s Creek Village, Vic Parker, former town 
marshal, put a stop to youngsters’ practice of shooting out 
school windows by organizing a gun club. He taught boys 
how to shoot and gave them a place in which to do it. 
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Some schools turned to student activities; others to all-night janitors 


Harris County’s programs frequent- 
ly were carried out through the 
combined efforts of school boards 
and administrators, the PTA, civic 
officials, police chiefs, and individ- 
ual parents and their children. 

In Pasadena, Tex., the school 
board and administration discovered 
that vandalism was being com- 
mitted by older children riding 
around in cars during the evening. 

District Superintendent V. + W. 
Miller assigned custodians to new 
hours. They began doing their jani- 
torial work between 3 P.M. and 11 
P.M. Some Pasadena principals 
even scheduled the cleanup work 
among several janitors so that it 
continued right around the clock. 
Custodial workers have instructions 
not to hurry. They leave the lights 
on in many rooms while they are 
working. Reports of vandalism in 
the Pasadena schools have de- 
creased, officials said since the dis- 
trict inaugurated the “night shifts” 
four years ago. 


AlLnight janitors 


A disastrous fire in 1955 at C. E. 
King High School cost the Sheldon 
school district $106,000. Now the 
custodians live on the elementary 
school and high school grounds. 
They work at night—all night. 
Superintendent M. J. Fields says 
there is no vandalism at his schools 
nowadays. 

In the Houston school district, 
however, the board of education re- 
jected a proposal to put on a night- 
long shift of janitors to protect the 
schools from vandals. Reason: An- 
nual cost of the night shift far ex- 
ceeded the damage done by vandals 
in any previous year. The Houston 
district operates more than 150 
schools. 

The Galena Park school. district 
has found one partial answer, re- 
ports Superintendent W. C. Cun- 
ningham. A student found guilty of 
vandalism is expelled from school 
until his parents pay for the dam- 
age he inflicted. 

W. E. Moreland, recently retired 
as superintendent of the Houston 
district, recommends the use of 
visiting teachers and school coun- 
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selors in investigating vandalism 
cases. This, he said, often leads to 
corrective guidance and training 
adjustments which can discourage 
a student from future acts. 

Hunter’s Creek Village, one of 
six suburban areas served by the 
Spring Branch school district, 
launched a shooting club under the 
guidance of Vic Parker, former 
town marshal, who taught boys the 
safe use of weapons. The result was 
a sharp drop in small-caliber shoot- 
ing which in the past had taken 
a heavy toll in school windows, not 
to mention road signs and telephone 
pole insulators. 

A Thanksgiving Eve fire in 1954 
destroyed the high school in the 
Aldine district. It was an expensive 
loss, for the overcrowded district 
was short of building space and had 
little enough money for needed 
construction. 

The district diverted part of its 
budget to security measures. Chain 
link fences were put up around the 
grounds, and the then superintend- 
ent, H. J. Elsik put watchmen on 
duty at some of the schools at 
night. This successfully reduced 
vandalism. 

At Jacinto City, in the Galena 
Park school district, police “sug- 
gested” to any youth on the streets 
after midnight that he go directly 
home. Ordinarily the boy accepted 
the suggestion, says Assistant Police 
Chief Joe Daniels. If he didn’t he 
was usually spotted again within a 
few minutes. And the second time 
police “saw to it” that the youth 
went home. 


Other remedies 


Besides direct action which 
school officials can take, there are 
a number of projects sponsored by 
others which they can support, 
even indirectly, from the top level 
of school administration. This fre- 
quently stimulates parents, civic 
and city officials to continue proj- 
ects which result in eliminating or 
reducing opportunities for young 
people to damage property. Often, 
it’s just a matter of occupying the 
time of young people—not merely 
to “keep them busy,” but to satisfy 


various drives within them that will 
otherwise break out in vandalism. 

Whatever the program, the im- 
portant fact apparently is to avoid 
associating it in the minds of 
youngsters with juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention. A number of 
school officials also recommend that 
civil authorities and parent groups 
stop thinking about extra-curricular 
school activities in terms of “com- 
batting delinquency.” Not all teen- 
agers, they point out, are potential 
vandals and any program which 
operates on this premise may well 
be doomed to failure; even if it is 
something young people ordinarily 
enjoy. 

In the town of Green’s Bayou, 
for example, a group of parents 
built, equipped and staffed a recrea- 
tion center known as the Hornet’s 
Nest. The feeling grew among the 
young people, however, that the 
center had been designed specifi- 
cally to combat delinquency. Within 
a few short months it was aban- 
doned. 

The fact is, say some Harris 
County educators, community- 
sponsored events and facilities are, 
or should be, a normal growth ex- 
perience for all young people, not 
merely therapy for budding trouble- 
makers. 


Varied activities 


Several types of activities have 
proven highly successful in discour- 
aging vandalism. School property is 
used to promote the programs. In 
Spring Branch, square dancing is 
popular among students from the 
fourth grade on up and several ele- 
mentary schools offer free lessons in 
the school gymnasium one after- 
noon each week. 

In the Cypress-Fairbanks dis- 
trict, a rural area, school-age young- 
sters take part in a livestock raising 
project conducted on school prop- 
erty. During the summer months, 
when school is not in session, the 
animals are used in a student-oper- 
ated rodeo that draws some 2,000 
paying spectators every Friday 
night. Thus, school property is 
treated with more than average 
respect and concern. End 
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1. Unique Memory Monitor “remen:bers”’ 
program being sent to each room—elimi- 
nates confusion in communicating with 
classrooms. 

























2. Split-Second Emergency Communica- 
tion—Flip one switch and you're auto- 
matically in touch with every school area. 


3. Easy Operation— Press a key and talk 
to any selected classroom or group of 
rooms. No experts needed to operate an 
RCA Sound System. Effectively stream- 
lines school administration. 


4. Versatile Programming — radio, 
phonograph records, tape recordings, or 
“live” programs readily transmitted to 
all or specified locations. Flexibility of 
programming enriches curriculum; in- 
creases teacher efficiency., 


5. "l‘alk-Back Feature—Special two-way 
louaspeakers in classrooms allow direct, 
natural-voice communication with central 
console. Monitor light on speaker pre- 
‘vents “‘listening-in’’ without consent— 
assures classroom privacy. 


VERSATILE RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 
ADAPT TO ANY SIZE SCHOOL, ANY ACTIVITY 


Whatever your school size or requirement, you can 
depend on RCA Sound to step up efficiency in 
administration and to add new flexibility to teach- 
ing programs. And, prices are far lower than you’d 
expect for these RCA Sound System features that 
do more for you... reliably . . . simply . . . with 
versatility. There’s an RCA System which will 
meet the exact needs of your school. 
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Ask your RCA Engineered Sound Distributor. He’ll 
plan an RCA Sound System for you. Your RCA 
Distributor is in your Classified book under ‘‘Public 
Address and Sound Systems.” Or, get the RCA 
School Sound story in a file-size brochure by writing 
directly to us... Sound Products, Dept. F-110, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUND PRODUCTS, CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 
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b School physician says 
mass exams dangerous 


Dr. William Askue, instructor at 
Albany, N. Y., Medical College and 
physician for the Kingston, N. Y., 
schools, says that the present system 
of examining school children actually 
jeopardizes a child’s health. 

Dr. Askue recommended instead 
that youngsters receive a thorough 
physical examination every three 
years, given by their own family 
physician in the presence of the 
parents. 

The present system of examina- 
tion, “where more than 60 boys and 
girls are checked over within a few 
hours, is not satisfactory,” he said. 
“Although they are only screening 
tests, many parents regard them as 
complete medical examinations and 
the child’s health is placed in jeo- 
pardy.” 


High school sells 
» itself to colleges 


Instead of waiting for colleges to 
inquire about its educational system, 
the board of education of Roslyn, 
N. Y., has mailed copies of a com- 
prehensive brochure to all major 
U. S. colleges to which Roslyn high 
school graduates are likely to apply 
for admission. 

The brochure outlines the type of 
student produced by Roslyn, the cali- 
ber of the teaching staff, the cur- 
riculum, the guidance program, and 
the nature of the community itself. 

The booklet, entitled “The Roslyn 
Story,” was the outgrowth of a 
questionnaire sent by the school to 
colleges asking what they considered 
the most important qualifications for 
admission. 


Mothers take over to 
>» give teacher a rest 


Mothers of students at Detroit’s 
Fitzgerald School have banded to- 
gether to supervise youngsters during 
the noon hour so teachers can have 
a chance to relax. The project was 
launched through the school PTA in 
response to a plea from Principal 
Vera D. McEwen who pointed out 
that lunchtime duties have long been 


a burden to teachers who really need 
the time to rest in preparation for 
afternoon classes. 

Some 50 mothers, including a few 
grandmothers, take part in the proj- 
ect, alternating supervisory duties in 
the lunchroom at noon. The plan is 
still in the experimental stage, says 
Mrs. McEwen, “but so far it appears 
to be a success.” 

Duties of lunchroom supervision 
were first explained to participating 
mothers by Winning S. Pendergast, 
lunchroom and budget supervisor for 
the Detroit schools. They also at- 
tended a two-week class on nutrition 
and diets, with special attention to 
such problems as encouraging the 
food-fussy child to eat. 

The program was established after 
the Michigan Legislature failed to 
take action on a bill which would 
have given teachers a 45-minute 
lunch period free from school re- 
sponsibility. 

Mrs. McEwen says the mothers 
have greatly improved teacher morale 
by their efforts “which show that 
mothers are appreciative of what the 
teacher is trying to do.” 


Causes, sources of 
school fires told 


Defective wiring is the most com- 
mon cause of school fires, according 
to a survey of 300 fires which 
occurred in the US over the past 
50 years, made by the National Fire 
Protection Association. 

Electrical defects accounted for 
35% of the fires, with 30% due to 
overloaded or short circuit wiring. 
Defective installation of heating 
equipment was blamed for 18% of 
the fires, while 18% were attributed 
to incendiary causes. Smoking and 
matches accounted for 12%, rags 
and mops 5%, gas explosions 3%, 
and children playing with matches 
only 1%. 

Fires can start almost anywhere, 
the survey showed, although 48 of 
the 300 fires began in classrooms. 
Uninhabited rooms were the source 
of 41 fires, 30 began in furnace 
rooms, 28 in storage rooms, 20 in 
auditoriums, with the remainder in a 
variety of places. 

Copies of the complete report, 


which also lists fatal school fires and ‘ 
those of heavy loss, can be obtained 7 
at 50 cents each from the National ~ 


Fire Protection Association. 


Teachers deride 
& non-teaching duties 


Teachers have so many other 
things to do, their students are being 
deprived of instruction. This was the 
concensus of opinion expressed by 
500 members of the New York City 
Teachers Guild attending the guild's 
spring conference. Burdened with 
clerical work, yard duty, lunch chores, 
collections and assorted jobs, the 
teachers said, the student is not 
getting full value from them. The 
complaints were presented to New 
York’s deputy mayor, John J. Theo- 
bald, who becomes superintendent of 
schools next September. 


Workshop planned on 
> merit pay for teachers 


A workshop designed to examine 
the question of merit salary schedules 
for teachers for the benefit of school 
administrators and members _ of 
boards of educations will be held 
July 7-11 at Syracuse University, in 
Syracuse, N. Y. It will be directed 
by Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, dean of 
the university’s school of education, 
with the help of a panel of expert 
consultants. 

The purpose of the workshop, the 
university announced, is not to at- 
tempt to settle the issue, which now 
confronts a number of school sys- 
tems, but to examine it as_ thor- 
oughly as possible by reviewing all 
available research, and exchanging 
experiences and opinions. The con- 
sultants will include Dr. Arvid Burke, 
research director for the New York 
State Teachers Association; Dr. Wil- 
liam Gragg, Ithaca school superin- 
tendent; Gale Rose, research direc- 
tor for the Utah School Merit Study 
Committee, and David C. Guhl, past 
president of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


Additional information about the, workshop 
may be obtained by circling number 780 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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An on-the-spot L*O°F Investigation of a 





School designed for separation of Age Groups 
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How can you put 800 kids (from 1st through 6th grades) per sq. ft. (other new schools in the area averaged from 
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under one roof and give each age group a “private school” $12.50 to $15 per sq. ft.). 

atmosphere on a building budget of only $570,000? L:O:F men went to Springfield to find out from the 
Architects Zeller and Hunter of Springfield, Ohio, ac- people who are an every-day part of the school, how its 

complished just that for the new 45,180 sq. ft. Northwestern unique design is working out. 

Elementary School in the same city. Cost: only $12.41 Here is what they told us: 
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Children are routed from classroom units to the auditorium-cafeteria through corridors of glass. 
When used for civic functions, the public enters from the street through the school’s main entrance. 


R. O. BRINKMAN 
Executive Head 
Northwestern Local Schools 


“The layout is wonderful! The six, four-classroom units are placed like 
checkerboard squares, radiating from a central administration-auditorium 


and cafeteria core. Each age group has a unit. Each unit has its own identi- 


fying exterior color styling, its own toilet facilities and its own playground. 


So first graders, for example, are never thrown with the bigger, more bois- 
terous, children. And the sixth graders never have the small ones underfoot. 


“Each unit is surrounded by a glass-walled corridor, six feet wide, con- 
nected to the next unit at a corner. At mealtime, and for assemblies, each 
group of pupils files through the corridors into the dual-purpose auditorium- 
cafeteria. There are no crosscurrents of traffic, no congestion. 


“The school was designed for an enrollment of 720. We already have 
800, and the plar still works. If our enrollment grows any more, we’ll expand 
by adding more classroom units—with this layout it will be easy enough to 
do, and we have 20 acres. 


“If you want to know about the practical workings of the building, I 
suggest you talk to our Principal, Mr. Northup.” 


* 








L. W. NORTHUP 
Principal 











“After 34 years as a teacher, I was frankly dubious 
about the design of the school. I thought the chil- 
dren would be distracted by people walking through 







those glass-walled halls. But the teachers teli me 













that the children adjusted rapidly. They now pay 
no attention to corridor activity. 


“T was also concerned for their comfort, but the 
halls are like double-glazing with a 6-foot air space. 
And the baseboard heating is marvelous. One day 
last winter it was 8° above zero outdoors and a 
high wind was blowing, yet it was 71° in the 
corridors and 73° in the classrooms. 














x ' : Daylight floods each classroom from two sides. The children are com- 
The units are comfortable in warm weather, fortable, year ’round, insulated by the corridors which surround them. 


too. The roof of the corridor functions as an over- 
hang to keep the hot sun rays out of the classrooms. 
And both classrooms and corridors have windows 
that open, so each room has cross-ventilation. On 





still days, we can turn on the heating system blowers. 


“But why not get a teacher’s reaction to our 


school. I’d suggest you talk to Mrs. Geeting.”’ 
MRS. MARY C. GEETING 


Sixth-Grade Teacher 






’ Daylight walled corridors of L‘O-F Glass surround each 
building unit, and are interconnected, unit to unit. 












“It’s like being released from prison. 
I taught in the same room at the old 
school for 26 years. It was dark and 
dingy—and often cold. The children 
were hard to organize, and discipline | 


















was a problem. tf 






“Here, the daylight surrounds us and : 
you feel almost like you’re outdoors. The 
children never complain that they can’t 
see, and I haven’t had a single com- 
plaint about headaches. I feel less tired, 
myself, at the end of the day. 
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“We call the corridor our ‘sun porch’. And it makes it 
so easy to get outside at recess. It’s also a sort of mud 
room where snow and dirt is stomped off—so it doesn’t 
get tracked into the classroom. 

“Of course, you’ve noticed our old-fashioned desks. 
But that’s only temporary. We’ve been promised new 


equipment when delayed funds become available. De- 


spite the old desks, children take a lot of pride in their 
own particular units. They even wash their own class. 
room windows and boast that ‘our windows are cleaner 
than yours’. 

“To sum it all up, you have my permission to say— 
for all the teachers and all the kids—we wouldn't 


trade our new school for any other, anywhere.” 
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LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COQ, 
TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


THERMOPANE® Thermopane insulating glass puts two. 
panes of glass and a sealed-in blanket of dry, clean air between 
the children and the outdoors. Drafts are reduced so rooms are) 
more comfortable, especially for children sitting close to windows. 
Thermopane even deadens outside noises. And the heat lost through 
single panes is cut almost in half. Recommended for all windows 
where its insulating properties would result in substantial savings | 
in winter. 


Thermopane is now available in two new, improved types: 
Bondermetic Thermopane (left, above) with the famous metal-to- 
glass seal now has its edges protected with an aluminum frame. 
GlasSeal® Thermopane (left, below) sets new quality standards for 
all-glass insulating units. Made of DSA sheet glass, its uniformly 
rounded, smooth edges make glazing easier and faster. Ideal for 
both wood and metal sash. 


TUF-FLEX® Here you see a half-pound (134” diameter) steel 
ball, dropped from a height of ten feet, bouncing harmlessly off 
%"’ thick Tuf-flex heat-strengthened glass. Tuf-flex is 3 to 5 times 
stronger than regular plate glass of the same thickness. If maxi- 
mum resistance is reached, Tuf-flex disintegrates into relatively 
harmless, rock-salt size particles. Recommended for gymnasiums, 
entrance doors and side lights, areas facing playgrounds .. . any 
area where youngsters and missiles are in rapid motion. 


VITROLUX® Used instead of masonry as an exterior facing 
material, also for interior partitions. Rich color, fused to the 
back of this clear, heat-strengthened plate glass, adds youthful 
beauty and cheerful character to your school. Natural resistance 
to weathering, crazing and checking. Standard maximum size of 
Vitrolux panels is 48’ x 84”. Special orders up to 60” x 84”. 
Thickness: 4’ plus ¢”’ minus 3,’’. Sixteen standard colors plus 
black and white. Also in nonstandard colors subject to manu- 
facturing limitations. 


S-801 LITHO. IN U.S.A. 

















SPRING & SUMMER 


(OF- l= neha ’1010] amsieialele) mr-4melelaler: 


“Don’t keep off the grass,” is the new policy in most 


schools. Here’s how to keep both grass and children 
growing — now that’the warmer months have come. 


By J. W. GATES 


Business Manager, Edgemont schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


" “ “ Our school district in- 
cludes three school sites, involving 
a total of 96 acres of which about 
half are given over to lawns and 
athletic fields. For outside main- 
tenance, we employ two men full- 
time and a third for eight months of 
the year. Their responsibilities cov- 
er: tree pruning and spraying, care 
of shrubbery and flowers, care of 
six tennis courts, baseball diamonds, 
football field and track, and the 
complete care of the lawns. 


No “keep off” signs 
It is administration policy to en- 
courage the students to use the 
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lawns. There are no “Keep Off The 
Grass” signs. Because there is ade- 
quate lawn acreage around each 
school and because the children’s 
activities are not confined to particu- 
lar areas, the problem of wearing out 
the grass completely has been 
greatly reduced. In fact, we find 
that students gravitate to good turf 
areas, permitting worn areas often 
to recover without reseeding. 
Seeding has been reduced to a 
minimum, although spot seeding is 
required for the football field and 
areas subjected to very heavy traf- 
fic. Seeding as required must 
usually be done in the summer. We 


use a mixture of Merion Blue, 
Kentucky Blue, Penn State C.R. 
Fescue and perennial ryegrass. Usu- 
ally, the areas to be seeded require 
light top dressing, lime and fertilizer. 
The field is then watered until a 
good growth is established. The 
watering is accomplished with the 
use of a traveling sprinkler that re- 
quires only one setting each day. 
It takes three days to water an 
area the size of a football field. 


The role of proper equipment 


There can be no doubt that the 
use of good equipment—with the 


right capacity and the right design 
+ 53 
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For today’s crisis in Science 


...an ADVANCED 


aati iatels Me) Mii -t-Totalial>mr-lal islet ii | o- 


Why do so many children dislike arithmetic? Why is it 
that many really good students depart from school 
ill-equipped to meet the demands of our scientific 
society? .Considering questions such as these, the 
IW Nolalgel-m Glo] (aU coh ilate Miatelaaliat-m Goll sloth milet Mel 2-1(0) of-f0) 
a new, advanced approach to the teaching of arith- 
metic. Based on the studies of Dr.. Howard F. Fehr, 
al-telo Me) Misl-MOL-) lola tila mol am E-telaallale Mol Mm atehinl-ulel iat 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, the techniques 
involve the use of classroom calculators. Results have 
shown that calculator-assisted classes are more pro- 
Lift -Tab mmol) ol a-al tale Mitre] a-Melale MM ol-laale] oS Murlortm@iiil stole celal 


i = 


of all, enjoy arithmetic more. The nature and phi- WY | N 3 
Kolye)olab Amol muse] (alll (oh(olm@mi-telaallale Mola Mal -tolah ME iioli-te Mma) / 


Monroe's new booklet: “Arithmetic Minus Mystery 
Equals Understanding.” For a competent understand- 


.ing of the problems of arithmetic teaching, send for 


your free copy today: Educational -Department, 
eaXolal column Kel (aU Loh ilale MEM aateleiallal-MmE @oluil ofela) aE @lael ile 
New Jersey. 


(For more information, see last page) 


X @ for CALCULATING 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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for the job—is a necessity in the 
establishment of good turf. It has 
also been our experience that proper 
equipment boosts the morale of the 
men: they pride themselves on do- 
ing a good job quickly and they 
have a greater interest in learning 
the proper care of lawns. The cost 
of labor to care for large areas 
without proper equipment would be 
prohibitive. We are convinced that 
the original cost and upkeep of ade- 
quate power equipment is of minor 
consideration compared to labor 
costs. 

We use two “three-gang” tractor- 
driven mowing units to cut grass in 
large open areas. We have a three- 
gang self-propelled mower, with re- 
verse, for cutting areas too confined 
for efficient use of the tractor. 
Trimming around buildings and 
shrubbery is done with a 10-in. gas- 
oline-driven rotary mower. Steep 
banks and rough areas are cut three 
or four times a year with a 24-in. 
rotary cutter. This same unit is 
equipped with a leaf mulcher which 
has made obsolete the job of raking 
leaves in the fall. 


Mowing practices 


Our grass is usually cut once a 
week. However, variations in 
weather may affect this schedule. In 
the spring and until school is out 
in June, mowers are adjusted to cut 
at a height of about 1% inches. 
This same adjustment is also used 
in the fall. 

In the summer, when the weath- 
er is dry and the growth inclined 
to be dormant, the adjustment is 
raised to two or two and one-half 
inches. This seems to be the most 
effective height to retard the growth 
of weeds and crab grass. However, 
we are careful that all areas are 
cut before the grass goes to seed. 

Some of our athletic fields are 
seeded rather heavily with Merion 
Blue grass which seems to go to 
seed before attaining much height. 
It does, however, appear to resist 
the dry weather much better than 
other areas seeded with a mixture 
of Kentucky Blue and Fescues. 
(See box right). 


Fertilizer 


The lawns are fertilized in 
March with a 12-12-12 complete 
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SELECTING THE RIGHT GRASS 


Editor’s Note: Because the kind of grass to be planted will 
vary from one part of the country to another, we - asked 
John C. Harper, senior agronomist for the Toro Manufacturing 
Co., to prepare the following guide. Here’s what he rec- 
ommends: 


Healthy turf cover is dependent upon the selection of the 
proper grass or grasses which, in turn, should be determined 
by climate and use. Grasses vary greatly in their nutritional 
and moisture requirements, their growth and their need for 
supplementary maintenance such as weed, disease and insect 
control. 

Turf grasses are divided, chiefly on climatic adaptation, 
into two broad groups. Cool-season grasses are those which 
make their maximum growth during the cool months of spring 
and fall, becoming dormant or semi-dormant during hot 
weather. These grasses are confined largely to the northern 
half of the United States as a year-round grass and fo the 
South as a temporary winter grass. Examples are bluegrass, 
bentgrass, fescues and ryegrass. 

Warm-season grasses make their optimum growth during 
the hot summer months and fall dormant during late fall, 
winter and early spring. Their practical use is confined to 
those sections of the country having hot summers and very 
mild winters. They include Bermudagrass, zoysia, centipede, 
St. Augustinegrass and carpetgrass. 

It is important to remember that many sections of the coun- 
try have small localized areas where a grass not normally 
adapted to that general area will grow successfully. 

When the use aspect is also considered, the choice of cool- 
season grasses satisfactory for school grounds is reduced to 
Kentucky bluegrass and the fescues. On general school 
grounds, Kentucky bluegrass alone or a mixture of Kentucky 
bluegrass and red fescue (60-40 or 70-30) provides excellent 
cover. On athletic fields and hard-use areas, a seeding of 
tall fescue (Alta or Kentucky 31) and Kentucky bluegrass 
furnish tough wear-resistant turf. In areas particularly suited 
to bluegrass, straight seeding of Kentucky bluegrass or a mix- 
ture of 50% Kentucky bluegrass and 50% Merion bluegrass 
is proper. Under no conditions should bentgrass be included 
in school ground or athletic field seeding. 

In the warm-season grass region, Bermudagrass is the first 
choice for grounds, playground and athletic field use. Its 
toughness, rapid growth and ability to recover quickly from 
damage and adverse weather conditions make it an excellent 
selection. Its chief disadvantage is its tendency, in much of 
this region, to go dormant during part of the school term. In 
these areas, it is recommended that Bermudagrass be over- 
seeded with ryegrass during the winter season, to provide 
growing turf for play and fo protect the dormant Bermuda- 
grass from excessive wear. 

All grasses should receive a complete fertilizer (containing 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash) at least once and prefer- 
ably twice a year. Both cool-season and warm-season grasses 
will require additional applications of organic nitrogen: cool- 
season grasses in the late spring; warm-season grasses and 
particularly Bermudagrass, from three to five supplementary 
applications. 
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Today’s institutional-type power mowers, like one shown above, 
are built to operate for many consecutive hours. The 7-inch diameter reel 
assures clean mowing in tall undergrowth. 


fertilizer, at 500 pounds to the acre. 
We apply this with a five-foot 
spreader pulled by a tractor. This 
first application is followed up 
about one month later with an or- 
ganic fertilizer, such as Milorgan- 
ite, at the rate of 600 to 800 
pounds per acre. Every effort is 
made to establish an early growth 
of grass in order that it may better 
withstand the traffic. The football 


field is fertilized again, using an or- 
ganic fertilizer, twice during the 
summer at a rate of about 400 
pounds to the acre. 

Liming is done on the basis of 
quantities recommended as the re- 
sult of soil tests. 


Rolling and aeration 


The lawns are rolled as soon as 
the ground is sufficiently firm to 


PROPER MOWING TECHNIQUES 


Poor mowing practices destroy 
the beauty of a turf area and may 
even seriously damage or kill the 
grasses. Dull blades or reels tear or 
bruise the grass blades, resulting in 
off-color leaves, a ragged cut and 
opening the way to disease and 
insect invasion. The importance of 
sharp, properly adjusted mowing 
equipment cannot be over-empha- 


sized. Bluegrass and bluegrass-red 
fescue mixtures do best if cut at a 
clipping height of approximately 
1% inches throughout the growing 
season. 

For areas seeded with tall fes- 
cue, the height should be raised to 
two inches. Bermuda grass will per- 
form most satisfactorily at lower 
clipping heights: 2 to % inch. 








support a tractor, once the frost is 
out. A three-gang water-weighted 
roller is used, with the rollers not 
more than half filled. This presses 
firmly in contact with the ground 
those roots that may have broken 
off during the winter. 

During the month of April, all 
turf is aerified with an eight-foot 
aerator pulled by the tractor. Aera- 
tion is repeated again during the 
latter part of September. This treat- 
ment has been extremely beneficial 
in offsetting compaction of the soil 
due to constant usage. 


Weed and insect control 


We have spot-treated the lawns to 
control weeds and crab grass and 
have found that treatment is neces- 
sary less frequently as the lawns at- 
tain a vigorous growth. Di-Sodium 
Monomethol Arsonate, hydrated, 
applied at the rate of one gallon 
per acre for crab grass, and 2-4-D, 
applied at the rate of one quart per 
acre for control of broadleaf weeds, 
have proved very effective. It has 
been our experience that most of 
the work and money put into pre- 
paring and maintaining lawns will 
be wasted without good control of 
crab grass and other weeds. It is 
amazing to see the good grasses de- 
velop and spread when they do not 
have to compete for food and mois- 
ture with undesirable growth. 

Liquid chemicals are applied to 
the lawns by means of a 200-gal. 
pressure sprayer with a 21-ft. boom. 
This sprayer has a small motor and 
pump unit, operated independently 
of the tractor. It is well to note that 
sprayers used with 2-4-D should 
not be used to spray trees and 
shrubs, unless they have been thor- 
oughly cleaned. 

Treatment of lawns for grubs 
consists of mixing 50 percent Chlo- 
rodane powder, at the rate of 20 
pounds per acre, with the organic 
fertilizer. We have treated small 
areas, at ten pounds per acre, for 
chinch bugs. However, the treat- 
ment may have to be repeated 
within a month. 

Our cost per acre, for the yearly 
care of lawns approximate $65 for 
athletic fields and $45 for all other 
areas, for materials only. Areas 
that are not cut with reel-type mow- 
ers are not fertilized. End 
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with beauty 
that lasts... 


Use quality floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient 


You benefit two ways with floor wax containing 
“Ludox”: First, there’s the skid resistance ‘““Ludox”’ 
adds. Tiny, transparent spheres of “Ludox’”’ exert a 
snubbing action with every footstep . . . give sure- 
footed traction. Second, you get the lasting beauty 
only a fine natural wax can give your floors .. . and 


it’s easy to keep floors beautiful, because scratches 


Double-action rug and upholstery shampoos — 
a new use for LUDOX® — New shampoos containing 
“‘Ludox”’ clean and treat rugs against resoiling in just 
one application. ““Ludox” fills microscopic fiber crev- 
ices . . . protects surface so dust and dry dirt don’t 
cling. Dirt stays on surface for easy removal. 








COLLOIDAL SILICA 


and scuffs can be buffed out, without rewaxing. 

Be sure to have your maintenance man use a floor 
wax containing ““Ludox,”’ Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredi- 
ent ... give your floors the appearance you want, 
plus added safety underfoot. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Department, 
Room N-2533L, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Call S I N G E FY before school closes 


for free on-the-spot service this summer 


IF YOU or a member of your home economics staff call 
the nearest SINGER SEWING CENTER now—they’ll put 
your SINGER* machines in perfect order before Fall. 


Any job that can be done right in school is FREE... 
such as removal of lint, oiling and simple adjustments. 


On more complicated repairs, you get a detailed esti- 
mate before machines go to the SINGER workshop. 


























It’s based on a regular hourly rate for labor, plus 
charge for replacement of parts at a 25% discount. 


Another SINGER service from your local 


* SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Dy) There’s one near your school 
— *A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
-* " Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
(For more information, see last page) 
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Is it wise to buy 


an S IM reader writes 


supplies locally? 





An array of typical supply items, used by the Marietta schools, now subject to competitive bids on price. 


By DR. GLENN C. PARKER 


Superintendent of schools, Marietta, O. 


Here’s how the Marietta schools put their supply pur- 


chasing on a “no politics” basis — and saved money 


= = @ Every school district must 
contend with the problem of where 
and how to purchase supplies. The 
nature of the items—inexpensive in 
themselves but costly in a cumula- 
tive sense—dictates that the super- 
intendent and his staff should con- 
trol the purchasing. But the question 
of where to buy is a matter for 
school board policy. 

In April of 1956, our school 
board faced up to this problem and 
decided to establish, once and for 
all, who should purchase, and where 
orders should be placed. The real 
problem was “where”. Our choice 
was one of buying locally or from 
out-of-town suppliers. In either case, 
the board had to decide on what 
basis we would select the firms with 
which we would deal. It was gener- 
ally agreed that we should establish 
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some criterion other than friend- 
ship of a salesman with the pur- 
chasing agent, a school board mem- 
ber, or the superintendent. The ad- 
ministration was instructed to pur- 
chase all future supplies on the 
basis of price alone, but with due 
regard for quality. The board told 
us to implement this decision. 

Our first step was to list all 
supplies needed in alphabetical 
order. We then determined the 
amount, or quantity, of the items 
needed. The entire list contained 
140 different items of supply. This 
list was sent to as many different 
supply houses as we could find, in- 
cluding our local firms. Twenty-sev- 
en companies returned quotations. 

The variations in prices quoted 
for the same item amazed us, al- 
though we anticipated some dis- 


crepancies. Here, for example, are 
some of the varying quotations for 
typical items on the list (notice the 
amazing spread between the top and 
bottom price for exactly the same 
item, usually of the same brand): 


Duplicating Master Set, (all of same 
brand), 814x11, (box 100) 120 
boxes needed: $272.34, $285.60, 
$301.38, $331.50, $397.80, 
$408.00, $428.00, and $529.38. 


File Folders, 1000, 1/5 cut Man. 
84x11: $14.50, $14.78, $15.44, 
$16.50, $16.62, $19.95, $21.36, 
and $22.50. 


Carbon Paper, Black, Med. 812x11, 
11 boxes: $9.13, $9.90, $11.88, 
$16.50, $20.24, $22.00, $27.50, 
$34.98, and $38.50. 


continued on page 60 
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Leadership is earned... 


and re-earned every day 
by Hamilton. 


laboratory equipment craftsmen 





Leadership — in product research, in engineering and 
design, in planning help and manufacturing experience 
—is no accident, at Hamilton. It is our creed... dic- 
tated by the confidence schools, colleges and industrial 
companies place in us for the ultimate in laboratory 
equipment quality. 


Small wonder Hamilton is known as the standard by 
which teaching and research people judge laboratory 
equipment. 


In the Hamilton plant, your needs dictate and direct 
this attitude of leadership responsibility. Let your Ham- 
ilton Field Engineer demonstrate Hamilton quality and 
planning excellence in Laboratory, Arts and Crafts, and 
Homemaking equipment. There is no charge — or obli- 
gation — for this help. It’s available at your convenience, 
in your office. Write us at Two Rivers — today! 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED AND CRAFTED BY 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY e¢ TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


(For more information, see last page) 


Mimeograph Paper, White, 8'2x11, 
16 lbs. 332 reams: $232.40, 
$235.05, $245.68, $262.28, 
$278.88, $292.16, $292.28, 
$315.40, $351.92. 

Paper Clips, #1, (1-%) Box 100, 
111 Boxes: $4.44, $4.55, $4.66, 
$5.55, $5.77, $6.66, $8.33, $8.33. 


Paper, Oak Tag, pkg.-100, 9x12, 
92 packages: $47.84, $49.22, 
$55.20, $57.04, $66.24, $80.96. 


Paper, Typing, White, 16# 812x11, 
G. Quality, 12 reams: $8.76, $8.82, 
$8.88, $11.16, $11.16, $11.40, 
$16.80, $19.92, $27.48. 


Typewriter Ribbons, (same brand), 
5 doz.: $21.50, $24.60, $28.75, 
$29.75, $29.90, $31.25, $31.25, 
$31.50, $31.75. 


Staples, (same brand), B-8, 23 
boxes: $32.89, $34.50, $35.42, 
$36.80, $40.71, $41.40, $42.55, 
$44.85, $46.00, $46.00, $49.45. 


Quality must be considered 

Although we had specified brand 
name or quality on many items, it 
was apparent from the spread in 
quotations that failure to specify 
quality on all items might have ef- 
fected some bids. In these instances, 
we promptly asked for samples. 

We made some mistakes by over- 
emphasizing price. The first year 
we fouled up our liquid duplicating 
machine with inferior paper. There- 
after, we ordered a better quality. 
On the other hand, we also dis- 
covered that we didn’t always need 
the best quality materials, and on 
the basis of tests were able to affect 
substantial savings. 

We now order supplies once a 
year, in quantity lots, through com- 
petitive quotations. We have found 
that delivery can usually be spaced 
as desired, though we still enjoy the 
quantity price. 

Most important, when local mer- 
chants approach us today concern- 
ing our supply purchases, we are 
able to show them our quotation 
figures and clearly demonstrate what 
we accomplish by purchasing in 
large quantities. As businessmen, 
they understand that kind of talk. 
One of our suppliers recently told 
us, “You’d be crazy to buy from 
me—I can’t meet that price.” In 
addition to this evidence, we also 
have the clearly defined school 
board policy which states, in writ- 
ing, that we have no choice but to 
buy on competitive quotations. End 
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PORTABLES 
give you 
EXTREME 
PORTABILITY NEW 


In your crowded schools, the answer to your / 

seating-for-eating problem is in multi-use F [ ® 

of space. Through the extreme portability of 

Erickson portable lunchtables you get effi- 

cient multi-use of space. ful 20 a Fooklet to help 
This means you can use a gym as a gym you solve the seating-for- 

right up to the noon hour then convert for eee eee Se Sone 

lunch. You get total use of valuable floor 

space .. . all morning... . all afternoon. r; =e a 


The Erickson portable wheels anywhere 
in a hurry. No bulky, top-heavy cumber- 

| svemaniilil om: MFG. CO. 
Dept. SM-5 © 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


“Lorenzo Bishoff’’ 






some contraptions to coax along. Only 
Erickson folds-a-way to such narrow di- 
mensions. Busy custodians appreciate this. 
Erickson portables go where you want them 
... fast... safely. 

One man... even a senior custodian... 
wheels in and sets up Erickson portables in 
minutes. Thanks to automatic hydraulic 
action they operate by themselves! NAME TITLE. 


Gentlemen: Please send my free copy of your new 
i 20-page booklet on solving the seating-for-eating problem. 





i SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 
Sachin PORTABLE FOLD-A- WAY PRODUCTS Samm aie 


(For more information, see last page) 
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How to streamline schoolboard meetings 





text continued from page 35 


aware of the fact that current deci- 
sions determine future operations. 
It has learned from hard experience 
that it must have long range, just, 
well thought through policies which 
the members individually under- 
stand and can defend, and which 
can easily be communicated to pa- 
trons and staff members. 

The members know that the pen- 
alty for not having such policies is 
to have board meetings become a 
bargaining place between them- 
selves and pressure groups. They 
have long since recognized that 
problems requiring policy cannot be 
identified, discussed, and acted 
upon at the same meeting. 

The solution to this problem has 
been found in the form of an ex- 
tremely complete agenda sent to 
every board member before every 
scheduled meeting. By thus brief- 
ing the members in advance, Co- 
vina has been able to handle some 
very complex problems quickly and 
efficiently with a sense of intelli- 
gence and security based on knowl- 
edge of every situation. 

The board members have be- 
come more effective and, impor- 
tant to elective officials, they ap- 
pear more effective, because of the 
agendas. 


The purpose of an agenda 


When the idea of building an 
agenda in advance of every meet- 
ing was first broached, it became 
necessary almost at once to define 
the purposes to be served. The fol- 
lowing purposes were identified by 
the Covina board as being impor- 
tant and our agenda attempts to 
accomplish them: 


1. To collect and transmit to 
the board members complete infor- 
mation on the items they will con- 
sider at the next meeting. 

2. To give the members this in- 
formation in sufficient time so that 
they may acquaint themselves with 
all the facts involved and, when 
necessary, can contact administra- 
tive officials for further information 
or clarification. 

3. To give the members ona 
regular basis information they have 
requested or that the administration 
believes they should have. 


4. To list for the members com- 
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ing events about which they should 
be concerned. ' 

5. To serve as a history of all 
regular and special meetings of the 
board. 


What is contained 


Our agenda is sent to each board 
member in a letter-size manila 
folder. It is divided into three sec- 
tions: general information, action 
and background (see illustration, 
right). 

The general information section: 
This is the section which achieves 
purposes three and four listed 
above. It includes attendance re- 
ports, convention reports by staff 
members, a listing of coming events 
and any other material which should 
be communicated to the board but 
which is of a nature that does not 
require its appearance in the official 
minutes of the board deliberations. 
This section of the agenda might be 
termed a newsletter which could be 
used for general communication. It 
is placed on the right hand side of 
the folder, with an index to the 
items contained. 


The action section: This is placed: 


directly on top of the general infor- 
mation section. This section con- 
tains a list of the items submitted 
for official consideration. It con- 
tains, in addition, the superintend- 
ent’s recommendation on each item. 
It may request two types of con- 
sideration. It may have both items 
requiring action and items of infor- 
mation which require no action but 
merely request board consideration. 
The information contained in these 
items is of a nature which makes it 
desirable for it to appear in the 
official minutes of the board. This 
is in contrast with those items found 
in the general information section. 

The action section is placed on 
the right hand side of the folder and 
is thus in a natural place to occa- 
sion the immediate attention of 
each member as he opens the folder 
at the start of the meeting. . 

The background section: This is 
bound to the left hand side of the 
folder. It contains complete facts 
and information regarding each 
item in the action section. These 
items are keyed together with a 
common symbol.. Thus, the first 
item for consideration on the action 





side of the agenda will refer to 
“Reference A.” (See box, page 64.) 
The information supporting that 
item in the background section will 
be identified by the symbol “Refer- 
ence “A.” The next action will be 
“Reference B,” etc. 


Developing the agenda 


Many elements combine to make 
up the agenda of a single board 
meeting. Initial responsibility, of 
course, lies with the superintendent. 
But board members, other persons 
on the school administrative staff 
and members of the community-at- 
large all have a hand in determin- 
ing what will be put on the agenda 
for a particular meeting. 

Board members must have an 
opportunity to submit items for 
board consideration. This sounds 
like the most obvious statement in 
the world, but prior to the adoption 
of the agenda system, there was no 
systematic way in which a board 
member could place on the agenda 
items he wanted discussed. 

Now, as a regular part of the 
agenda development, each mem- 
ber is contacted individually by a 
secretary who records what items, 
if any, he wants placed on_ the 
agenda and notes the background 
material available. 

This step not only helps build a 
representative agenda, it eliminates 
the possibility of board members 
and patrons feeling that “all deci- 
sions are made by the superintend- 
ent and ratified by the board.” The 
overall development of the agenda 
is a shared responsibility between 
the superintendent and the assistant 
superintendents who, in Covina, 
head the two service divisions— 
business services and educational 
services. The superintendent clears 
items submitted by the two assist- 
ants for inclusion. In addition, he 
has the responsibility for submitting 
those items that do not fall within 
the area of the two service divisions. 

The actual agenda for a meeting 
is generally divided into five sec- 
tions: preliminary, general func- 
tions, educational services, business 
services and “board presentation.” 

In the first section are noted such 
items as time and place of meeting, 
the roll call (quorum verification), 

text continued on page 64 
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1. BACKGROUND 


The background section contains 
the facts board members will need 
to act intelligently on any question. 
Since it is provided to them at least 
three days before the meeting, they 
have time to study the material 
presented, to ask questions of ex- 
perts and to formulate opinions. 
This helps speed the meeting by 
cutting down on the presentation 
and questioning periods. Each item 
in the background section is keyed 
to an item on the agenda. 


2. ACTION 


The action section is basically the 
agenda for the meeting. It out- 
lines the issues to be discussed that 
night and lists the superintendent's 
recommendations when pertinent. 
Space is provided on the action 
section for members to make notes 
and to record the results of voting. 
Thus it can become a permanent 
personal record for each board 
member. Cross references indicate 
points on which material is avail- 
able in the background section. 


3. INFORMATION 


There is a great deal of informa- 
tion about a school system that is 
of interest to board members 
though they do not have to take 
any direct action on it. This material 
is included in the information 
section. Among the items covered 
at a recent meeting were reports 
from two conventions, student en- 
rollments for the two weeks since 
the previous meeting and progress 
reports on feacher personnel em- 
ployment for the next year. 
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COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT AGENDA 


For its Feb. 17, 1958 meeting, the members of the Covina 
board received an agenda containing 31 points. Twenty- 
five were explained by material in the information section. 
included were the following items on books for libraries, 
next year’s calendar and sale of school property. 





ACTION REFERENCE ,.icines why 


is necessary to set the calendar as 
soon as possible and the thinking 


School Calendar—1958- behind the proposed opening and 
59. Proposed calendar closing dates. The superintendent rec- 
for the school year 1958- ommended that Covina make ” 

hedule conform as closely as possible 
59 is submitted for ap- 


to that of neighboring Los Angeles 
“because of the publicity they receive 
in metropolitan newspapers.” A graph- 
ic presentation of all holidays, how 
many days would be taught each 
month and the total number of teach- 
ing days in the year, was also pre- 
sented. The calendar was accept- 
ed as presented. 


proval. (Ref. C) 


ACTION REFERENCE ..nnarizes o 


survey of school library practices in 
the state showing that the superinten- 


Policy—school libraries. dent's recommendations (four books 
Proposed policy is sub- per student in grades K-6, five books 
mitted covering estab- in grades seven and eight) were in 


, line with standard practice in the 
Genment oad mainten- area. It pointed out that due to 


ance of school libraries. the district's growth a total of almost 

(Ref. E) 26,000 books is necessary immediately 
to meet this goal. The estimated cost 
of $57,000, the report stated, could 
be obtained within the present budget 
by making use of unused money 
allocated to other funds. The board 
accepted the proposed policy 
as presented. 


ACTION REFERENCE ois tistory of 


five mimeograph machines purchased 
by the school system four years ago. 


Sale of equipment Rec- Due to changes in school policy there 
ommendation is _pre- is now need for one less machine in 
sented that mimeograph the Covina schools. The reference 


related a request from the city of 

machine be declared Covina for permission to purchase one 

surplus and that it be of the used machines for its recreation 

sold. Ref. X) ‘department. The board agreed to 

sell the extra mimeograph at 
the price offered by the city. 


approval of the minutes of the 
previous meeting and questions 
from the floor. Here there is an op- 
portunity for members of the audi- 
ence to request to speak on any 
item on the agenda. If the item of 
concérn is not on the agenda, he 
may speak for a limited time and 
request that the board place the 
item on the agenda of the next regu- 
lar meeting. The board, as a matter 
of policy, will not consider an item 
that is not included on the agenda. 

In the second section, General 
Functions, will be found items 
which deal with board functions, 
general district policies, and policies 
which govern the operation of the 
schools. This is generally prepared 
by the superintendent and is his re- 
sponsibility. The educational serv- 
ices section is prepared by an as- 
sistant superintendent who depends 
upon his three department heads to 
develop agenda items for submission 
to him. These departments are cur- 
riculum services, pupil personnel 
services, and personnel services. 

The business services section 
made up by the other assistant su- 
perintendents includes five areas: 
accounting, buildings and grounds, 
cafeteria, purchasing and ware- 
housing, and transportation. De- 
partment heads, in charge of each, 
submit items to the assistant super- 
intendent. 

A good deal of in-service educa- 
tion has to take place if the depart- 
ment heads are to submit only 
those items which should be con- 
sidered by the board and screen out 
those which should be administra- 
tive decisions. As a general pat- 
tern, we have said that the board 
should be concerned with what, 
when and where, and not how. The 
administration should be concerned 
with the how. 

Following this general criteria, 
department heads know that they 
should always submit the following 
kinds of items for an agenda: 


1. A request for policy or a re- 
quest for clarification of existing 
policy. 

2. The performance of functions 
which have been retained by the 
board and which have not been 
delegated. In California, the board 
cannot delegate such functions as 
purchasing, the employment and 
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Call the man from Fenestra for 
Entrance doors at the lowest installed cost! 


They look like costly custom-made doors, 
but these are stock doors by Fenestra, specially 
engineered for public buildings. 

These new Fenestra® Hollow Metal 
Doors swing open smoothly, close quietly. 
You save year after year on maintenance 
because Fenestra Doors can’t warp, swell, 
stick or splinter. They last a lifetime! And 
in addition to durability, you get the lowest 
installed cost because: 

1. You buy a complete package—door, frame, 
hardware, completely machined at the factory 
to eliminate on-the-job cutting and fitting. 


Let the man 





2. Erection is fast—one man with a 
screw driver can install a door in minutes. 


3. You have a complete selection of door 
types (1%” and 1%”) of distinctive designs 
and features—all mass produced. Custom 
quality at stock door prices! 

Ask your Fenestra representative (listed 
in the Yellow Pages) to help you in 
your selection and specification of doors, 
frames and hardware and to schedule fast 
delivery from stock. Or, write to Fenestra 
Incorporated, Dept. S-5, 3407 Griffin Street, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


from Fenestra be your “door man” 








Tenestra Le ee 


YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR DOORS + WINDOWS + BUILDING PANELS + CURTAIN WALLS 
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(For more information, see last page) 
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(and answers you should have!) 











Choose any 
STROMBERG | other system 
and compare 





Does it have a jeweled Master 
Clock movement? ~ Yes [ ] 


How long will the Master Clock 
operate accurately (without bat- 


teries) during periods of power| /2 hrs. . 2 
interruption? 

Do secondary clocks complete both 

hourly and 12-hour correction cy- Yes [ ] 


cles in just one minute? 


Are classroom signals corrected to 
schedule immediately after a power Yes [ ] 
interruption? 


One channel is usually allocated to 
clock supervision. How many chan- 6 

nels does that leave for program [ ] 
signals? 


Are all components pluggable for 
ease of maintenance? Yes a 











Stromberg’s new Electronic Time System is a product of the labora- 
tories of one of the largest clock manufacturers in the world — 
YOUR GUARANTEE of performance, quality and dependability. 


For complete 
details, write: ra 





TIME 
CORPORATION 


Thomaston, 
Connecticut 


Sales & Service Offices 
throughout the U. S. A. 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
(For more information, see last page) 








dismissal of personnel, and other 

discretionary acts. 

3. Progress reports on programs 

or projects which have been re- 

quested by the board; any other 
information which the depart- 
ment head feels the board should 
have to understand the operation 
of his department. We urge de- 
partment heads to submit the 

item, when in doubt. The divi- 

sion head or superintendent will 

judge whether the item should or 
should not be included in the 
agenda. 

In addition to these sections, the 
board has requested that the super- 
intendent arrange for a presenta- 
tion, in concentrated form, of in- 
formation concerning some phase 
of district operation. Each board 
meeting has a significant portion of 
time designated for this activity. 
The results of a testing program, a 
detailed description of warehous- 
ing procedures and detailed descrip- 
tion of the primary reading pro- 
gram are some items which have 
been considered in the past. The 
board determines a year ahead of 
time those items which they wish 
to have placed in this section of the 
agenda. 


Timetables 


Our board meets twice each 
month. Department heads submit 
items to their division heads a week 
ahead of the meeting date. These 
items include the action requested, 
as well as the background material 
and recommendation. The division 
head assumes responsibility for or- 
ganizing his section of the agenda 
and presenting it to the superin- 
tendent for an agenda conference 
at least three days before distribu- 
tion of the agenda to the board. 
This may be accomplished either 
face-to-face or by submitting the 
items in complete form with the un- 
derstanding that if the superintend- 
ent has questions, he will refer them 
to the division heads for answer. 
At this point, it is well to have the 
person responsible for finally as- 
sembling the agenda alerted to cer- 
tain things to watch for: 

Is background material furnished 
for each item? Is the background 
material complete in itself, without 
requiring reference to other mate- 
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rial? Does it include the recommen- 
dation and reasons and/or justifica- 
tion for the recommendation? Are 
additional reports requested by the 
board at a previous meeting in- 
cluded? 

After approval by the superin- 
tendent, the agenda is set up for 
publication and distribution. Dis- 
tribution to the board is concurrent 
with or prior to distribution to other 
community agencies. We have 
found it wise to have board mem- 
bers receive the agenda by district 
messenger on the same day copies 
are mailed to newspapers and other 
persons who have requested them. 
That way we are assured that 
board members have the agenda in 
hand before any public reaction 
takes place. Further, if the schedule 
is correctly followed, they will have 
three days in which to review the 
agenda and clarify any points of 
question. 

On the same day that the agenda 
is distributed to board members, the 
action side is distributed to local 
newspapers, each PTA unit presi- 
dent, and school education chair- 
man, and to each principal and de- 
partment head, for employes’ in- 
formation. Any other person in the 
community desiring to receive the 
agenda and approved minutes, may 
do so merely by requesting it. Peri- 
odically, we check with a double 
postcard to see whether current re- 
cipients of agenda and minutes de- 
sire this service continued. The 
mailing list is revised after each of 
these surveys. 


The use of the agenda 


The use that the agenda is put to 
at the board meeting is the proof of 
the pudding. Board members who 
have carefully studied their agenda 
come to the meetings with those 
items about which they have ques- 
tions noted. They have had time to 
secure additional information from 
the staff about any item on which 
they need further facts. Items about 
which no questions have been 
raised can be passed quickly. 
Background on items where there 
is a question can be clarified. 

It is important that members of 
the audience understand that the 
board has received background in- 
formation on action items and that 
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it has had this information for a 
number of days. If the audience 
does not understand this fact, it is 
possible that it will draw the errone- 
ous conclusion that the board is 
passing items without due consid- 
eration. 

This type of agenda has been 
in use in our district for three years. 
There is universal satisfaction on 
the part of board members con- 


cerning this instrument. They fre- 
quently state that they feel a much 
greater sense of security in their 
deliberations than was ever possible 
under a less thorough type of 
agenda procedure. They take pride 
that in spite of the fact that the 
amount of business has increased 
tremendously, they know more 
about more phases of the district 
than ever before. End 








NEW HOWMATIC “12” BENCH AND TABLE 


ONE E-A-S-Y MOTION 





OPENS IN 3 SECONDS! 
FOLDS IN 3 SECONDS! 


he new HOWMATIC “12”* bench and 

table opens or folds in one, easy, auto- 
matic action! Opened, a foolproof safety 
lock grips this 12 foot unit automatically. 
Folded, it remains securely locked, the re- 
lease bar at adult height. 

Even in close quarters, the HOWMATIC 
is compact and maneuverable: Folded, the 
HOWMATIC’s four, large swivel casters 
make the unit easy to move in all direc- 
tions. Opened, four fixed casters on bench 
legs secure the unit firmly. 

All HOWMATIC surfaces are always ex- 
posed for easy cleaning, even when the 
unit is folded. This feature—exclusive with 
the HOWMATIC “12”—cuts cleaning time 
up to 50%! 


The new, 12 ft., benchless 
HOWMATIC “T”. Unique Float- 
ing Action makes opening or 
closing this unit almost effortless 
a e center, castered 
touch the floor at all times; 


uly saan thee Gtr eae 
only when the tis 
... They anchor the HOWMATIC 


in place. This eliminates opening 
and closi: drag, makes _ the 
HOWMATIC “T” almost effort- 
less to operate. 





(2) the new benchless 


Table (not illustrated) 
For free, illustrated fold- 
er, use the handy cou- 
pon today! 


ee ee 


FREE! Get complete information on 
the BIG 3 in school mobile units: (1) the 
new HOWMATIC “12” Bench and Table, 


HOWMATIC “T” (3) the 
6 ft. HOWE Bench and 





HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. SM 58 
1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me your free, 
illustrated folder containing complete data 
on the new HOWMATIC “12”, the new, 12 
ft. HOWMATIC “T” and the 6 ft. HOWE 
Bench and Table. 


inte cememan-we 


My name 
Title 
School 
Address 























Zone State | 
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Pat. Pend, 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
If it folds ask HOWE! 


(For more information, see last page) 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Lawn mower features 
safety and economy 


The B-9 Hammer-Knife lawn 
mower, manufactured by C. W. Mott, 
Brookfield, Ill., is said to provide long 
range economy, safety, dependable 
performance and efficient mowing for 
all school requirements. It mows grass, 
weeds, and light brush with equal ease 
regardless of the ground roughness 
even when the ground is wet. 

The mower’s cutting principle per- 





mits safe use even when children are 
present. The downward cutting action 
of the Hammer-Knife draws in the 
grass as it cuts, shreds the clippings 
and spreads them evenly on the ground 
behind the mower eliminating the need 
for raking. If any objects are encoun- 
tered while mowing the cutting knives 
fold back out of the way eliminating 
the possibility of danger from flying 
sticks, stones and other debris. The 


-cutting knives can be easily sharpened 


by school maintenance men or re- 
placed at dime-store prices. 


For more information, circle number 783 
on the Reader Service Card. 


New method for 
controlling floor maintenance 


It is extremely difficult, when a 
water emulsion floor finish is used, to 
be sure that a uniform film has been 
applied. The eye is not a reliable test, 
and whole areas can go unprotected 
in a visual examination. To eliminate 
this difficulty, a new floor finish has 
been marketed with a water-soluble 
fluorescent substance added. This 
makes the film visible under near- 
ultraviolet radiation, sometimes called 
“black light”. The fluorescent dye may 


be added to any water emulsion floor 
finish, after which the film can be 
observed in order to evaluate uni- 
formity of coverage and durability un- 
der use. A source of “black light” is 
readily available in standard fluores- 
cent lamp fixtures. Unlike short-wave 
ultraviolet light, the long wave of 
“black light” is harmless to the eyes 
and skin. 

The new method has been developed 
by Vestal, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo. 

For more information, circle number 794 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Budget priced 
microscope introduced 

To meet the need for improved in- 
strumentation in today’s rapidly ex- 


panding science programs, a new line 
of low-cost microscopes is now being 





delivered by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. These new Series ST Standard 
Teaching Microscopes are claimed to 
be the closest thing to a professional 
laboratory microscope ever developed 
for school use. 

The new microscopes are of stand- 
ard size and operation. Students can 
now learn correct microscopy from 
the start, with no habits to unlearn as 
they advance. The pre-focusing gage 
reduces damage to objectives and 
slides by pre-determining coarse focus. 

A new 43X objective, with high 
resolution of 0.55 N.A., is claimed to 





Literature Available From Manufacturers 


Closed-Circuit TV: A 16-page book- 
let, “What Closed Circuit Television 
Means To You”, published by Blonder- 
Tongue Laboratories, Inc. describes 
typical camera systems, applications, 
and equipment. 


For a free copy, circle number 792 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Gym Equipment: A 16-page catalog 
offered by the Nissen Trampoline Co. 
includes photographs, features, com- 
plete specifications and prices. 


For a free copy, circle number 786 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Acoustical Ceilings: A 12-page bro- 
chure, “Sound Conditioning for 
Schools and Colleges” put out by 
the Celotex Corp. has been edited ex- 
pressly for school administrators and 
board members. 


For a free copy, circle number 790 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


School Planning: A four-page folder, 
“The Unit Plan for Greater Educa- 
tional Flexibility and Economy” pre- 
sents the views of Warren H. Ashley, 
a well-known schoolhouse architect. 


For a free copy, circle number 789 on the 
Reader Service Card. : 


Drafting and Art Furniture: This 24- 
page catalog describes drafting and 


school equipment distributed by Stacor 
Equipment Co. 


For free copy, circle number 788 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Library Furniture: 4 20-page catalog 
published by Standard Wood Products 
describes their institutional furniture 
and offers library planning service for 
librarians and architects. 


For a free copy, circle number 787 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Furniture: A 68-page catalog, “Wood 
Educational Laboratory Furniture” 
distributed by the Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 
is a helpful laboratory planning aid. 


For a free copy, circle number 791 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Furniture: Fabric samples, prices and 
buying tips are offered in the new 26- 
page catalog published by the BeLa 
division of the J&J Tool & Machine 
Co. 


For a free copy, circle number 785 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


School Bus Products: A four-page bul- 
letin describing safety products for use 
inside school buses is offered by the 
Transportation Products division of 
Samuel Moore & Company. 


For a free copy, circle number 784 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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provide the finest image quality and 
the flattest, distortion-free fields at- 
tainable with any school microscope. 


For more information, circle number 798 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Economy intercom 
for schools 


A compact desk-top intercom, de- 
signed to bring the advantages of a 
complete communication system to ev- 
ery school regardless of size, has been 
introduced by Executone, Inc. 

From this low-cost unit, sound, pub- 
lic address and two-way intercom 
transmissions may be sent out to any 
classroom, any combination of class- 
rooms or to all classrooms. The sys- 
tem also provides time signals in 
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conjunction with any standard single 
channel program clock. 

The system has a combination four- 
speed record changer and AM-FM 
tuner, equipped with a self-contained 
amplifier and dual speaker system, 
which may be moved from room to 
room and used independently. 


For more information, circle number 793 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Light weight 
floor machine featured 


A portable floor machine for use in 
smaller areas has been developed by 
the Premier Co. This new machine 
weighs 33 pounds and is powered by 
a Y% hp 115—AC constant speed mo- 
tor. Spattering is eliminated by fac- 


jection, wide angle viewing, and re- 
quires no later re-finishing. 


For more information, circle number 796 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Complete line of 
trampolines available 


A complete line of trampolines that 
meet AAU and intercollegiate specifi- 
cations, has been added to the Game- 
Time, Inc., line of school and play- 
ground equipment. 

There are six trampoline models 


with bed sizes from 18 to 98 sq. ft. 

Special features include a three-way 
fold for easy transportation and stor- 
age; welded tubular steel frames with 





dual side and end rails and triple 
bridged leg sections. 


For more information, circle number 782 
on Reader Service Card. 





BRADLEY WASH AND SHOWER 
FIXTURES ARE POPULAR FOR 







SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Bradley Multi-Stall Showers provide more facilities in 
less space, are economical to install, and ultra-sanitary. 
The Bradley Shower consists of a basic column (see 
illustration at left) to be installed with or without 
partitions and curtains. 

Each Column provides for 5 persons, 
each with complete control of water tem- 
perature and volume. Fora 5-person shower, 
one set of piping connections suffices. 


Recent Washfountain and Shower 


Installations Include: 











Thos. Edison Jr. H.S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
School of Medicine, Ste Foy, Quebec 
Ft. Sanders School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Edmonds Sr. H.S., Edmonds, Wash. 
Silver Bay H.S., Silver Bay, Minn. 
Loveland Jr. H.S., Loveland, Colo. 

H.S. Project, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Boyd H.S., Macon, Ga. 

Palmyra School, Palmyra, tll. 
Technical H.S., El Pase, Tex. 

Corvallis Jr. H.S., Corvallis, Ore. 

Bell Twp. School, Chatham, Ill. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

High School, Junction City, Kans. 
Highland H.S., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Glenarm School, Glenarm, til. 

Waco H.S. Fieldhouse, Waco, Tex. 
Acalanes H.S., Lafayette, Calif. 
Shawnee Mission H.S., Johnson, Kans. 
Central Catholic H.S., Lawrence, Mass. 
Bellingham School, Bellingham, Minn. 
Carmel School, Carmel, N.Y. 

Michigan State College, Lansing, Mich. 





For Sanitary Group Wash Fixtures 
Install Bradiey Washfountains 


For girls, Bradiey Showers Up to 10 wash simultaneously at a Bradley— 
equipped with partitions and all served clean running water from central 
curtains are preferred. sprayhead. Require less space—cut piping 
connections by 80%. 


tory setting of brush speed. An op- 
tional wheel assembly can be attached 
by securing one screw. 


For more information, circle number 781 
on the Reader Service Card. 





For specifications, all models, see Catalo 
fee ‘tdasSUN PR CO, St lee 
« ® - 2343 W. Michigan 
Portable projection screen St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Clips over map hooks 


A new inexpensive, portable projec- 
tion screen has been introduced by 
the Luther O. Draper Shade Co. The 
Draper V screen is designed to fit over 
map hooks or roller brackets. 

The mildew and fire resistant matt 
white screen surface gives clear pro- 





Bradley 54-in. semi-circular 
Washfountains like these 
serve up to six students. Foot 
control—no faucets to touch. 


BRADLEY. 
wahfountaMe 
an’ showen Write for Catalog 5601 
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Brother Rice Catholic Boys High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Architect and Consulting Engineer: FOX & FOX. 
Contractor: MAURICE S. FOX CO. 

Wholesaler: JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, INC. 








Dunham-Bush heating (and air conditioning) products . . . 


“specified and installed” in another school building. 

One-Source, One Responsibility makes sense to everyone 
concerned with heating in new schools and school modernization 
from school officials to contractor. That's why the school heating 
trend is to Dunham-Bush. 


At the Brother Rice school, for instance, Dunham-Bush pumps, 
HEATING unit heaters, convectors, controls and specialties were ‘specified 
and installed”. 


PRODUCTS Your Dunham-Bush sales engineer is nearby to assist you 


in your school heating plans. Write for his name and free 
school heating brochure. 


Dunham -Bush, inc. DUNHAM/BUSH 


AIR CONDITIONING * REFRIGERATION » HEATING + HEAT TRANSFER 


WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT * MICHIGAN CITY. INDIANA . MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


WEST HARTFORD 10 e¢ CONNECTICUT e U. S..A. mivansiog. akira + ica, mw YORK 


SUBSIDIARIES 
WEAT-X, INC. THE BRUNER CO. jours BUSH OuWHAM-@usH (CANADA). LTO. 
SREWSTER, ~.v. GAINESVILLE, GA. TORONTO, CAMADA 
OUNMAM-BUSM, LTD. BRUNER CORPORATION (CAMADA) LTD 
LONDON, ENGLAND PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
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The Winnetka report 


continued from page 26 





during the first 10 years (about 8-10% of the young 
teachers per year). Merit increments after reaching 
the 10th step are from $0 to $400 in $100 units 
depending on the relative merit of the teacher. 

“My last criticism is of the two year period for 
attaining the initial schedule. Many teachers have 
been caught in this snare when year after year boards 
of education have found it necessary to adjust their 
schedules upward to meet inflationary trends. Rather 
than give a large increment to bring a teacher to a just 
salary, the boards apportion it and, when subsequent 
raises are made, the teacher finds he never quite 
catches up. 

“The supplemental benefit plans seem excellent to 
me. Again implementation of some of these plans will 
be restricted in some states by law.” 


“I shudder when I relate the total dollars” 
E. G. BURNKRANT, Superintendent 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


“The report should be made available to every 
citizen in the United States .. . 

“Although the salary objectives are most excellent, 
I shudder when I relate the total dollars involved to 
our 400 teachers in Wauwatosa. I am afraid this is the 
nub of the whole problem. In a state such as ours, 
the bulk of public school finance is based on the local 
property tax. This source of revenue is about ex- 
hausted. If schedules such as Winnetka’s are to 
receive popular support, some other source of revenue 
will have to be found. 

“Regarding the schedule itself, the only question I 
would raise is that of the salary relationships between 
the teacher and the principal. I understand that the 
accepted differential between the highest paid teacher 
and the principal is one to 1.5. A Winnetka principal 
would not seem to approach even the 1.2 figure, at 
least on the Table VI level. Wouldn’t the use of a 
ratio or percentage, rather than a flat amount of 
money, have been better?” 


“Seriously crippled by limited tax base” 
GLENN L. SECOR, Superintendent ° 
Burr Oak, Mich. 


“Its earnest conclusions, while practical and realis- 
tic for a system with the financial base behind them 
such as they have, would be seriously crippled by the 
limited tax base of many small school districts.” 


“Lower third get into teachers colleges” 
W. H. MARSHMAN, Chairman 
Board of Education, Simsbury, Conn. 

“The Winnetka report is a fine documentation of 
many of the things we have been thinking of and 
working with for many years. 

“TI can’t agree entirely on the long range planning. 
They make several references to the probable neces- 
sity of changes through the years, but with the possible 
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change in the board personnel, and national economic 
changes, it seems as though some of the future prob- 
lems would be better met as they come up. 

“I’m not sure their ideas on merit rating are work- 
able. If we can’t pay our better teachers more money, 
what can we do for them? A shortage of teachers may 
not be conducive to obtaining better teachers, espe- 
cially when most of our top high school students get 
into the colleges of their choice and the lower third 
of the class are accepted by our teachers colleges. I 
know high marks do not necessarily mean the making 
of a better teacher but the average must be in that 
direction.” 


“A lasting contribution to educational literature” 


PAUL J. GELINAS, Supervising Principal 
Setauket, N. Y. 


“Thank you for the Winnetka report. Again I am 
somewhat amazed at your ability to dig out the best 
thinking in another educational area of vital im- 
portance. 

“This article will remain a lasting contribution to 
educational literature. Although the recommendations 
are not equally applicable to all communities, the 
criteria established for the profession, and the prac- 
tical analysis of the place of teaching in our national 
life, are two parts of the report which reflect most 
effectively the clear thinking of this committee. 

“Your periodical is unique; the few copies issued 
have already established it as the most authoritative 
publication now available in the field of education.” 


“A broad view of the salary problem” 
CHARLES M. GREELEY, Director of Business 
Peoria, Ill. 

“The study is good, very good in that it takes a 
broad and long time view of the salary problem. 

“We can build fine school buildings, we can estab- 
lish the best in the way of a curriculum, we can pro- 
vide the finest equipment, we can employ outstanding 
administrators and supervisory staffs but unless the 
classrooms are supplied career minded and well- 
trained teachers who are paid and paid well for the 
work that they do, much of our efforts will have lost 
their real values. 

“I would like to say thanks for your willingness to 
publish studies such as this one.” 


“Will attract poor and mediocre teachers, too” 
P. O. VAN NESS, Executive Secretary 
Pennsylvania School Directors Assoc., Harrisburg, Pa. 


“IT am sorry to find this distinguished group of citi- 
zens opposed to merit rating. They seem to be some- 
what contradictory in some of their findings especially 
where they recommend ‘markedly distinguished sal- 
aries for those teachers who make substantial and 
measurable contributions.’ Again, it states that ‘the 
teacher shall progress successively from the lowest to 
the highest step so long as his work is satisfactory.’ 
Under the same item it states that a teacher whose 
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normal increment is not granted shall be so notified 
in writing which shall specify the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions causing the withholding of the increment. 

“T think this committee has also failed to recognize 
the fact that these salary schedules will attract not 
only good teachers but poor and mediocre teachers 
who, in many states, soon gain tenure status and 
cannot be dismissed easily.” 


“Some concepts which I had overlooked” 
MALCOLM A. LETTS, Superintendent 
Middlebury, Conn. 


“It would be wonderful if every member of every 
fiscal authority could read the report. After 20 years 
in education, these people have presented to me some 
concepts which I had overlooked. 

“I was particularly interested in their approach to 
merit rating, since these men are, for the most part, 
executives in industry. It is refreshing for us in educa- 
tion to be able to feel that other groups feel that teach- 
ing is not a production line. . . .” 


“We intend to use this report as a guidepost” 
K. R. HAMPTON, Member 
Board of Education, Eatontown, N. J. 


“As usual, your magazine is providing a much 
needed service to many towns in our country. Our 
current school budget . . . was defeated twice at the 
polls, and subsequently reduced. The school board 
was able to hold the line on:the proposed teacher 
salary guide, which is good. However, the teachers’ 
salary proposals are still under attack and if a thor- 
ough presentation is not given to the people of the 
town, the issue will be defeated again next year at 
budget time .. . 

“We intend to use this report as a guidepost in 
gathering material for our own town. Thanks for the 
service you are giving us. Your magazine has become 
somewhat of the criteria for us in this area.” 


“A step forward for American education” 
JAMES V. MOON, Superintendent 
Rochester, Minn. 


“T have read your report of the Winnetka Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee on Teacher Salaries. I have been 
following this for some time with Sid Marland and feel 
that this is a step forward for American education 

. It is helpful for publications such as SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT to get this information to the school 
boards of America.” 


“The proposed schedules are minimal” 
W. H. FERRY, Member 
Board of Education, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


The Winnetka Citizens’ report on salaries is a first- 
rate analysis and SCHOOL MANAGEMENT has performed 
a signal service in making it available to school boards. 
One would, however, expect a startling revision of 
salary schedules after such an analysis, and it is anti- 
climactic to discover that the proposed new schedules 
are minimal in some respects and illusory in others. 
For example, raising the starting schedule from $3,900 
to $4,200 is something the Winnetka district might 
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have had to do for competitive reasons even though 
a citizens’ group had never entered the picture. It is 
scarcely fair either to suggest that the proposed sched- 
ule now provides a maximum of $12,000 when ‘now’ 
means 1968 for a Ph.D. 

“Despite these caveats I regard the Winnetka report 
as an able exposition of the situation of the US public 
school teacher. It can stand as a model for any dis- 
trict wishing to make a self-examination of its own 
strengths and weaknesses in this most important area 
of school operations.” 


“Would attract the type of people we need as teachers” 
T. S. HILL, Superintendent 
Dexter, Mo. 


“The Winnetka plan is the most complete and sen- 
sible approach to the problem that I have seen. Basi- 
cally it is sound and could be adapted to the situation 
in most other communities... . 

“It would attract the type of people whom we 
need as teachers.” 


“Plan would not go over in many districts” 
GUY J. RIZZO, Superintendent 
Nahant, Mass. 


. . . Unless there is an excellent plan of public 
relations, the plan would not go over in many com- 
munities because of its length, its reference to such 
things as ‘dignified living standards,’ and the tech- 
nicality of its presentation to people of average ability. 

“It is a thorough, praise-worthy plan that would 
elevate the teacher not only to a professional posi- 
tion but also to a comparatively equal one with other 
fields of endeavor.” 


“Not much hope . . . on the local-financial basis” 
J. A. HUGHES, Superintendent 
Forest Lake, Minn. 


“I am tremendously impressed by the analysis of 
the situation, the identification of crucial problems, 
the proposal of bold and imaginative solutions. I am 
less enamored of the solutions . . . the proposed Win- 
netka schedule will fall from $1,000 to $1,500 short 
of the average paid college graduates by business at 
the five, 10, 15, and 20 year marks . 

“After commenting wryly on the ‘year-by-year ac- 
cretion of small and sometimes bitterly contested sal- 
ary gains for teachers,’ the committee gets around to 
. . . the frank confession that the full schedule prob- 
ably cannot be implemented under present conditions. 
Not even in Winnetka! The committee allows its dis- 
taste to override its logic, and concludes with a plea 
to be courageous and keep the responsibility for public 
education largely at the local level .. . 

“Let’s face the facts. If a community like Winnetka 
cannot solve its school problems without some sort of 
panacea calculated to increase the teaching load sub- 
stantially, there isn’t much hope for education in these 
United States so long as we remain on the local- 
financial basis. 

“I don’t think that you can solve national prob- 
lems at the village level.” End 
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A new locker lock by Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., who for 
over a century has spoken to its vast trade in government, 
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_ quality. For security and durability are the keynotes of a 
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Teacher shortage 





continued from page 37 


of them,mothers of students, varying widely in sec- 
retarial skills, who relieve the teachers of paper work 
and most other non-teaching chores that any normal 
adult is able to do. 

Despite the teacher shortage, San Angelo was able 
to hire remedial teachers and aides without sacrificing 
standards. 


How the program works 

Although some flexibility is provided, San Angelo 
gives its teachers assistance on this general basis: 

1—A teacher with less than 29 pupils receives no 
help, except clerical assistance previously provided by 
the principal’s office. 

2—Teachers with between 30 and 32 students re- 
ceive extra help from the principal’s office force, de- 
pending on the amount of paper work to be done. 

3—Teachers with more than 32 students are en- 
titled to up to three hours of assistance daily. This 
aid can be solely that of a secretary, or a remedial 
teacher, or an aide, or a combination of any two up 
to a maximum of three hours per day. Explains 
Wadzeck: 

“The size of the classroom determines to some ex- 
tent which type of assistance a teacher can use. If the 
room is small, she might prefer remedial help which 
would remove eight to 12 children from the classroom 
for training elsewhere. 

“If the room is large—up to 1,000 sq. ft.—it is not 
necessary for the remedial group to move elsewhere. 
Two teachers working in the same room seems to be 
effective.” 

Space for remedial classes was provided in some 
San Angelo schools by dividing large rooms into small 
ones. 

A teacher was allowed complete control over her 
assistants, either aide or secretary, although the type 
of work either could do was specified by the principal’s 
office after a conference with the teacher. 

Normally, says Wadzeck, no teacher was allowed 
to have more than 35 pupils, even with assistance. 
However, in some San Angelo schools where all class- 
rooms were crowded, a few teachers might have as 
many as 37 or 38 students. In these cases, special con- 
sideration was given, with increased remedial and secre- 
tarial help. Wadzeck says he and the board felt this 
was preferable to establishment of half-day sessions, 
the only other alternative. 


High schools, too 

So successful has the program been, that plans are 
under way to extend it into the secondary schools. 

Says Wadzeck: “With some changes, I see no rea- 
son why this program would not work efficiently in our 
secondary schools. The type of assistance would have 
to be different, because a secondary teacher would 
need qualified help in grading papers and in using 
audiovisual aids, for instance.” 

‘Wadzeck believes a program of more efficient teach- 
er utilization can be applied to any school. 

“For example,” he explains, “a 10-room school is big 
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enough to justify a half-time secretary for the princi- 
pal. If there are two or three teachers in this school 
with heavier-than-normal student loads, the secretary’s 
remaining time could be divided among them on an 
equitable basis.” 

Wadzeck also believes the time will come when 
every public school administrator will begin to ex- 
amine more closely the utilization of available teach- 
ing talent. 

“The shortage of classrooms and teaching person- 
nel has created serious problems for many school dis- 
tricts. At the moment, many educators are rejecting 
the idea of change without first analyzing the prob- 
lem. In so doing, they are contradicting what teachers 
have been saying for years: That they spend a large 
part of each day doing chores that are not related 
to teaching. Relieved of these chores, they can do a 
much better job of teaching.” 


One obstacle 


Biggest hurdle for any school administrator, how- 
ever far-sighted and concerned, may very well be his 
own school board. 

“School administrators and _ teachers,” declares 
Wadzeck, “cannot do many things they should do 
because of the attitude of their community and their 
board of education. 

“If anyone questions this, I would suggest they 
simply ask school board members if they would con- 
sider giving teachers secretarial help. I believe that 
90% of the board members would veto such a pro- 
posal unless it was fully presented so they could un- 
derstand that it actually means doing a better job for 
less money. 

“If the people really want efficiency in their schools, 
I feel we must return to the attitude that prevailed 
many years ago when the professional educator re- 
ceived more consideration and respect in matters of 
education.” 


Children learn more 


From the standpoint of the student, San Angelo’s 
program apparently scored a distinct success in its 
first year. Wadzeck says achievement tests given at 
the beginning and end of the year indicate that young- 
sters in rooms where teacher aid was provided made 
greater gains in learning than those in non-aided class- 
rooms, regardless of the size of the class. 

Wadzeck says he does not accept such tests as 
conclusive evidence, but in the absence of more com- 
plete controls, it can be safely assumed that their 
learning achievements were just as great as the stu- 
dents in other classes. 

The teachers themselves, Wadzeck reports, agree 
with this conclusion. 

From the teacher’s standpoint, the program has been 
a blessing. They are able to spend more time with 
individual students and do not feel as tired as they 
once did at the end of the day. 

Most interesting of all, says Wadzeck, is the fact 
that teachers requested larger classes so they would 
be eligible for assistance. This is viewed as the best 
indication that teaching talent had not been utilized 
to its fullest in the past. End 
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Maintenance 
Products 


Proper cleaning is protection for floors. But...proper 
cleaning often requires a lot of maintenance time. 
Brulin products aid in savings of maintenance labor. 


Brulin’s Octo-Solve saves time and money on cleaning 
because it is a liquid concentrate, can be diluted with 
water for any strength needed from stripping wax to 
light cleaning of floors. 

Protection of floors of all types can be easily accom- 
plished with Brulin’s Octo-Solve and floor finishes. 
Brulin offers a wide variety of durable, slip-resistant 
finishes for composition tile, terrazzo, concrete and 
wood. Brulin products are used by many of America’s 
largest institutions for safety, protection and main- 
tenance of heavily trafficked floors. Your schools de- 
serve the finest too, which actually costs you less. 


There’s a Brulin representative to heip you. 


Brulin & Company, Inc 


21939 COLUMBIA AVENUE —INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIA 
1793 12th STREET —OAKLAND 7, CALIFORNIA 
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Plexiglas... usefu in so many ways around schools 





Window Glazing. just ONE of its jobs 


You can cut maintenance costs way down by replacing 
broken glass windows with tough, durable PLEx1GLAs® 
acrylic plastic. But this is just one of many ways in 
which PLExiGLAs is being used in school buildings. 
Because it combines great strength, light weight, crystal 
clear transparency or efficient translucency, and resise 
tance to weather, it serves in the form of: 
WINDOW GLAZING e DOME SKYLIGHTS 
LOUVERED PANELS FOR DAYLIGHT CONTROL 
LIGHTING DIFFUSERS AND CONTROL LENSES 
DOOR GLAZING e CHALKBOARDS 
Ask us for the names of PLExiGcLas dealers, and manu- 
facturers who use the material in their building 
products and equipment. 


PP] Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM & HAAS 
———— COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
P in te pelietpal fetes deat 


Impact of mallet hitting a pane of PLEXIGLAS tends to flex it rather Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass @& Plastics, Ltd., 130 Queen's 
than break it. Note how PLEXIGLAS “gives” with the blow. Quay East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


(For more information, see preceding page) 














Weldwood red oak paneling, Midland School, Rye, New York. Architects: Emilio di Rienzo and Warren S. Holmes Company. 


How beautiful paneling can save money in your schools 


We want the best for our children. But that School Tax 
rate is pretty important, too. That’s what’s so nice about 
Weldwood Hardwood Paneling—it makes a school such a 
pleasant place to be in, yet saves taxpayers’ money. 


For Weldwood Paneling needs no painting, no papering, 
no annual redecorating. Every Weldwood Paneling installa- 
tion is individually registered and guaranteed for the life 
of the building in which it’s installed! Your school 
planning committee should know about these advantages. 


Weldwood Chalkboard is scientifically designed for easy, glare-free reading 
from any part of the room. Magnets cling to its surface to hold displays and 
visual aid materials—make learning so much more interesting. Chalkboard 
colors: gray (2 shades), green (2 shades), and Projection White. 


CONCERNED WITH SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION? We shal! be glad to have 
a Weldwood Architects’ Service Representative consult with you 
or your architect—at no charge. And for free informative idea 
booklet—‘*Weldwood Products For School Construction and 
Remodeling”—write: United States Plywood Corporation, Dept, 
SM5.58, 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


i Weldwood 


Paneling « Chalkboard * Novoply® 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. 


Weldwood natural and painted birch built-ins provide a warm, friendly 
atmosphere at New Preston School, New Preston, Conn. Sliding doors, clothes 
racks, and benches often save enough on space alone to pay for the entire 
installation! Architects: Nichols and Butterfield. 





